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REVOLUTION IN 
TEXTILES 


OPPORTUNITIES 
IN REAL ESTATE 


HOW ONE COMPANY 
GETS ALONG WITH 
ITS UNION 





1895 


The surging power that feeds the mighty mo- 
tors of a 7,500-hp. electric locomotive is carried 
by a conductor no thicker than a fountain pen. 

This overhead contact wire is copper, al- 
loyed with other closely controlled elements 
to develop strength and resistance to weat 
with the least possible sacrifice in electrical 
conductivity. 

From the pantograph which picks up cur- 
rent for the electric locomotive, copper serves 


in many other ways; in bus bars which convey 


the current to the copper-wound transformer 

+ +» in control equipment .. . in field coils, 

armature windings and commutator segments 
of the traction motors. 

Copper and its alloys, so essential to electric- 
powered transportation, have other character- 
istics which make them equally valuable to 
other industries. These metals are efficient con- 
ductors. of heat, they are strong and durable, 
yet readily worked, impervious to rust and 


highly resistant to corrosion. 


auéowoh ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


Buy Victory Bonds. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


-. HELP ASSURE WORLD PEACE 



































ARISTOCRAT STEEL FILES 
for Long, Dependable Service 
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STEEL LEDGER TRAYS 


for Machine Posted Records 
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It’s good business 
to combine 


Equipment VALUE 


and 


Methods ECONOMY! 
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for Visible Administrative Control 





STEEL RETURNS! 


at designed to complement 
today ’s improved record controls 
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MODERN SAFE-KARDEX 
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VISIBLE INDEXING EQUIPMENT 
for Fast, Accurate Reference 


War production experience taught 
us new facts about performance, 
structural strength, refinement of 
design ... and we have put them all 
into new and improved steel office 
equipment, now in production! 
This is the time to combine the 
long-term investment value of steel 
housing and record-protection with 
more efficient record-control methods. 
Many improved systems, especially 








DELIVERIES of steel equipment 
necessarily follow the sequence in 
which orders are received. Under 
present conditions, prompt deci- 
sion is suggested. 
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SAFE-CABINET EQUIPMENT 
for Certified Fire Protection 





developed to speed production of 
war materials, can now be applied 
advantageously to increase peace- 
time operating efficiency. 

Talk over your requirements with 
a Systems Technician. He can point 
out opportunities to economize with 
modern steel equipment, simplify 
administrative control and obtain 
important record-keeping savings. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC 
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HOW TRUCK-TRAILERS 
HELP THE JAMES VERNOR CO. 


BOOST THE SALE OF GINGER ALE! 


IF YOU'VE ever 
boarded a Great 
Lakes passenger 
boat at Detroit, 
likely as not you’ve seen the big Ver- 
nor Ginger Ale sign from the pier. 

Or perhaps, while traveling the 
highways of the central states, the 
winking gnomes — the company’s 
trademark — on the sides of their 
Trailers may have caught your eye. 
For throughout Michigan and ad- 
joining states, this beverage rides the 
highways in Fruehaufs. 

Vernor’s, now America’s largest 
selling beverage ginger ale, was in- 
troduced to Detroiters shortly after 
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the Civil War. It’s popularity rapidly 
increased. With rising demands 
came greater delivery problems—and 
during the past decade Fruehauf 
Trailers have played an important 
part in serving this expanding 
market. 

By coupling their 
trucks to Trailers 
and pulling their 
loads, double the 
number of cases are 
carried — because 
a truck can pull far more than it is 
designed to carry. Fewer trucks are 
needed to keep branches well stocked. 
Manpower is saved. Operating cost 














is held to a minimum — and, Ver- 
nors will tell you from their own 
experience that one Fruehauf out 
lives several trucks. 

Thus, this flexible hauling method 
is an important factor in maintaio- | 
ing the uniform retail price of the 
beverage. 

It is more than likely that Frue 
hauf Trailers can help you expand 
your sales territory as they have as 
sisted in more than 100 different 
lines of business. A call to the 
nearest Fruehauf Branch will bring} 
you the complete Trailer story. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. = * DETROIT 32, 


Service in Principal Cities 
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Wstor “jransport 
WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE 


If you aren't using truck transportation, 
have you ever challenged your shipping 
costs and over-all efficiency with the job 
that professional haulers can do for you? 
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What's Ahead 


poST-WAR USES FOR RADAR 


Radar, as everyone knows, played an out- 
standing role in our victory over Germany 
and Japan. Somewhat less known is the fact 
that it also has a variety of important peace- 
time uses. 

For example, it’s expected to prove an 
invaluable aid in the trans-oceanic shipping 
and aviation fields. Installed on ships, it can 
detect the presence of land masses, other 
ships, lighthouses and buoys as far away as 
30 miles. In aviation, it would enable air- 
ways controllers to “watch” every plane in 
the air, over the entire country. And, even- 
tually, it may even become standard equip- 
ment on trains and buses. 

For complete details on what radar can 
mean to peacetime business, read “THE 
QutLook FoR Rapar,” in our November 1 
issue. 





PLASTIC FUR 


Another big feature in our next issue will 
bring you an account of what may turn out 
to be a highly profitable new industry. It’s 
the story of Dr. Jose Calva, Mexican-born 
chemist, and his revolutionary process for 
producing quality furs synthetically. 

Calva’s process converts ordinary sheep- 
skin into lustrous “beaver,” “seal” and 
“fox,” producing fur coats that are not only 
equal in many respects to the genuine article 
but, in some instances, actually superior. 

The story is reported by Vernon E. Brink, 
one of Fores’ top writers on business and 
scientific subjects. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN FARMING 


Farming, mankind’s oldest occupation, is 
today offering a new lure to the returning 
1. Ver’ veteran, as well as other small-capital oppor- 
‘ed tunity seekers. 
ir OWD' In our November 1 issue, therefore, the 
if out editors of Forses will present a detailed sur- 
vey of the present farm outlook, including 
method suggestions as to how to start your farm 
. + | career, the amount of “know-how” and capi- 
untalt § ia) required, profit possibilities and much 
of j other pertinent information. 


; 
t Frue, "MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


expand , Jim Farley, long a nationally known figure 
ave as} in the political world, is, as Chairman of 
ifferent the Board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
to. the also prominent in the business arena. 

. Next issue, as the thirtieth story in our 
1 bring) popular “My Biccest Mistake” series, au- 
ry. thor T. C. McClary will reveal to Forses 
Se readers what Farley considers his outstand- 
TRoiT 32. @e blunder. His story is both informative 
and entertaining. Don’t miss it. 


__—, | COMING soon 


“Wuy Bustness Executives Diz Too 
Younc,” by Dr. Will Irvine Henderson; 
NE “Can Our Parent System Survive?” by 
tation, | | Elmer M. Shankland; “Inpustry Gors To 
ipping ScHoot,” by A. Wyn Williams; plus oppor- 
he job |} ‘unity stories on plastics, business broker- 
r you? || ges, frozen food stores, dairy farms and 


Beem) | services 
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680 YEARS OLD—and a witness to all the wars since Kublai Khan—this giant 
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finally went to war itself. It was probably the biggest Douglas Fir tree ever har- 
vested . ..a monster which stood 256 feet high in the forest. Sprouted in the year 
1265, this patriarch was 227 years old when Columbus discovered America. 
Its growth through nearly seven centuries had given it a girth of 30 feet at 
the stump. Can you guess how much lumber this enormous trunk contained? 





World’s oldest recruit 











ELEVEN CARLOADS from this single tree! The 
carriers used were “log flats’ —long, low 
super-strong railroad cars. The trunk was cut 
into eleven sections, and each section made a 
carload. Lumber cut from the tree—much of 
which moved via Northern Pacific—totaled 
71,542 board feet, or enough to build four 
complete homes. But homes had to wait. 
There was a war to win . 





IT’S WEARING VICTORY HONORS, today . 

for its lumber went into PT boats, gliders, the 
materiel of war But now, before long, such 
lumber will make homes, and the Pacific 
Northwest has timber enough to build millions 
of new dwellings. For the great peacetime 
building job, Northern Pacific will continue 
to carry an important part of the timber crop 
along the “Main Street Of The Northwest” 
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Readers Say 


JOB CHART 


I think you are doing a fine job in pub. 
lishing the Forses Post-War Job Chan ; 
[Sept. 1], for it no doubt will help a lot of 
veterans obtain jobs for which they would 
never realize they were qualified for—Pau 
A. Cotutns, San Francisco, Calif. 


When I say I consider your interest ip 
the future welfare of our service men highly 
commendable, I am sure I speak the feelings 
of the majority of those of us now in the 
service. It is true, the job of readjustment 
and rehabilitation constitutes a problem, but 
your interest and the interest of other 
causes us to face the future unafraid— | 
T/Sct. Jesse H. Smitn, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


WORRIED 


I have just finished reading your article 
on Communism [Sept. 1]. 

For the past two years the things I have 
read and heard have built up in my mind | 
the conviction that the whole world is going | 
communistic, and that eventually the life of | 
every person in it will be lived directly or | 
indirectly under the tyranny of Russian 
rulers. 

What a magnificent opportunity the war 
presented J. Stalin! He smiles at our diplo 
mats and wood-whittling statesmen, cries ia 
the name of friendship for our skill and | 
wealth while he inoculates the poor, mis | 
guided, unthinking masses, made degener 
ate and whining by twelve years of Roose 
velt, with the germs of a dreadful disease 
and will take over the finest political and 
economic philosophy ever conceived and de 
stroy it. 

The things I have read and seen continue 
to bear out this apprehension, while I havé 
found nothing to deny it, except for a voicé 
from a newspaper or magazine like your 
. . . With few exceptions, the people will 
whom I have tried to discuss this thing # 
the hope of learning something to prove my 
fears wrong, or of finding the solace of com 
panionship in misery, have derided my i 
or reacted with complete indifference. 
is the most disheartening phase of the wholt 
thing —M. L. Deever, Columbus, Ohio. 




























BIGGEST MISTAKE? 


I would suggest that if, when and as 
conclude your “My Biggest Mistake” seri 
you do it with the Biggest Mistake in thé 
history of the world, which my brother, B 
Randolph Williams, suggests was when Noab 
had all the people on one boat he didat 
sink it. Think of the trouble that would 
have saved!—BerKeLey Wi.uiams, Ri 
mond, Va. 





















LIGHT 


Forses is to me the beacon light to 
working man who aspires to be the busi 
man in this country of new opportunities 
all fields. I have talked Forses to f 
workingmen, men in the armed forces aé 
to small business men who see only gloom 
in the future—Cuartes S. Wirzet, Phils 
delphia, Pa. ; 
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Any number of GMC coaches powered with 





¥ Pa General Motors Diesel engines have passed the 
lot of million-mile mark. And they’re still going 
would strong. Still pulling upgrades smoother—still 
—Pan faster on the get-away—still turning in up- 





wards of 50% more miles per gallon of low- 
cost fuel. 


One reason is the GM “71” 2-cycle Diesel 
engine that packs big, tough horsepower into 
small space and light weight. 


Coaches are just one example. These sturdy 
power plants hand out performance like this 
everywhere they’re used—in tractors, boats, 
trucks, cranes—driving oil-well machinery, 
lumber saws and cotton gins. 


All through the war GM Diesels have been 


working side by side with our fighting men, 
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deer SINGLE ENGINES .. Up to 200 HP. 
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ly ae KEEP AMERICA STRONG | 
Ly BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DIESEL 
POWER 
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ENGINES . 150 to 2000 H. P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland ll, ‘Ohio 


Yi A MILLION MILES YOUNG 


powering landing craft, tanks, tractor bull- 
dozers and all kinds of hard-working machinery. 


And as these boys come home, these engines 
will still stand ready to work side by side with 
them—ready to provide rugged, long-life, low- 
cost, easily maintained power in the countless 
applications of America’s expanding industry. 


* * * * * 
FEATURES OF THE GM “71” DIESEL 


® Low size and weight per horsepower 

® Quick starting under all conditions 

© 2-cycle, smoother operation 

© Easy accessibility of wearing parts 

® Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 

® Maximum parts interchangeability regardless 
of number of cylinders 

® Unifiow scavenging—clean burning 

® Smooth performance at high altitudes 
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Visionaries have their Dreams 
for post-war heating 


but 
HoHand \us the Feervvace 


HOLLAND When you hear or read about any of the 


fanciful ideas for revolutionizing our post- 
war heating methods, remember this: The 
most advanced heating unit on the post-war 
horizon in terms of prac- 
ticality, efficiency, and 
economy is the present 


HEATING _ Holland furnace. 


Being the world’s largest installers of 
home heating equipment, Holland is in the 
priceless position of studying the 
“heart of the home” through di- 
rect experience with millions of 
customers. Only Holland has this 
practical, essential foundation, 
out of which Holland’s engineer- 
ing staff has evolved the effi- 
ciency features of the matchless 
Holland furnace. 





2-LINE 
Editorials 


Inflation proceeds subtly. 


Industry is achieving reconversion 
miracles. 


New Year should usher in a buying 
boom. 


BUT labor must not be permitted t 
run riot, riotous. 


Why have we skyrocketed the price of 
foreign silver? 


Have we enough already? 


The Russian bear has become alto 
gether too overbearing. 


Stalin is stalling return to world peace. 
Salesmanship will ere long be restored. 


High-grade stocks have more room for 
rising than high-grade bonds. 


Farsightedness should be exercised ia 
making selections. 


Let’s, for the present, keep atomic 
bomb secrets. 


Britain shouldn’t expect billion-dolla 
largesse from the U. S. while insisting 
upon “Empire preference” tariffwise. 
Be in no rush to buy things still scarce. 
Unionizing of foremen would jeoparé- 
ize management, enthrone labor dicte 
tion. 

Most of Europe faces a wintry vi 
We should be willing to share. 


Returned Gls are acting all right. 


Overworked elderly wartime top exect 
tives should consider taking life easiet. 


Give younger blood a chance. 





Imminent: Record-breaking number @ 
marriages. 


Meaning record-breaking demand fo} | 
new homes and new merchandise @ 
many kinds. 
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to get 4 times the service 


de of steel? 


HE ANSWER to this question may soon affect your 
life . . . and your pocketbook . . . in a big way. 
Because there is a remarkable discovery that will 
enable you to get up to ¢ times the service for 
every dollar spent on items made of steel! From 
washing machines, automobiles, hardware, tools, wire 


fencing, screens—dozens of products whose life was 


formerly cut short by rust. 


This remarkable discovery is CORRONIZING, 
a new patented process of plating steel with a tissue- 
thin “armor” that far outlasts other rust-protection 


coatings. 

Actual use in the war, in every kind of climate, 
gives proof to that statement. Now, America’s more 
progressive manufacturers and retailers will be able 
to bring you many articles with the sensational ad- 
vantages of “Corronized” steel. New model automo- 
biles, always famous for progress, will be among 


the first to bring you these advantages. 
So, if you want utmost dependability, lasting 


beauty and safety in things made of steel, wisely 
inquire whether they are made of “Corronized” steel. 
If they are, ‘you'll be the winner in years of service 


... by as much as 4 tor! 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING 
=s 


Quick Facts for 

Manufacturing and Sales Executives 

Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 
with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base . . . can be worked in any manner. Permits 
using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 

CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For Enduring 
Protection 





FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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elps the Farmer Feed Your Family... 


Luscious fruits and vegetables... 
choice meats, dairy products and ce- 
reals in endless variety ...load your 
table with mouth-watering goodness... 
make this a healthy, well-fed nation. 


These food products from the na- 
tion’s farms stream to your home 
with the help of Your Unseen Friend 
—NICKEL. For riding with the farm- 
er, in bulldozer, tractor and truck, is 
the “friendly” metal that adds stam- 
ina to all kinds of farm equipment— 
that helps make it strong and sturdy, 
more economical and efficient. 


Nickel—“unseen” because it is com- 
bined with other metals to make alloy 
steels and other Nickel Alloys—adds 
toughness, resistance to wear, and 


other special properties to important 
parts like motor blocks, transmis- 
sions and shafts. 


In these, and countless other ways, 
Nickel is your Unseen Friend. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
lead-in wirein your electric light bulb. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of 
Nickel and the Platinum metals... producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


...Your Unseen Friend 
1 Nickel C . Ine. 
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‘NI | Strikes: Good or Bad? 
| First Citizen: Aren’t these strikes getting awful? 
Second Citizen: No, I—” 
or First Citizen: What! They are bursting out at so many 
Gah places and in so many industries that it looks as if there 
>| was an underground movement among all organized lead- 

Z| ers to bring about a general strike. It’s terrible! 
| Second: I agree with you as to how widespread labor 
'#} troubles are becoming—they’re even getting into the blood 
(Miz, of school children. I am not so sure, however, but what 
| it would be the best thing for the country if defiance of 
the authorities multiplied and multiplied until the whole 
country was paralyzed. 

First: How can you make such an outrageous state- 

ment? 
a Second: There’s an old saying, “Fierce fires burn them- 
ses selves out quickly.” Maybe the fiercer the demoralization 
r, M? inflicted upon the whole country by union rebelliousness, 
the sooner and surer the Government would be compelled 
to take vigorous action. The American public are easy- 
going; but they will stand for only so much. Then, when 
#" they do become sufficiently aroused, they clamp down— 
» and how! 
| First: We’ve had so much war that I am all for peace. 
Second: So am I, most emphatically. But we’re not 
getting peace. We're getting labor warfare, with a ven- 
‘ geance. The worse it grows, the more quickly the Ameri- 
}can people will rise up and assert their rights. They—we 
—have stood a lot from John L. Lewis, 
Caesar Petrillo, Philip Murray and 
other labor dictators who aspire to be 
Hitlers. 

First: I cannot dispute that. But, 
after all, we must all live in peace, we 
must get along together, if America is 
to enjoy prosperity. 

Second: Of course. But that’s exact- 
ly what isn’t happening. Washington 
has proved utterly unable to enforce 
labor peace. It has let unions run riot, 
riotous—even the Supreme Court ad- 
mitted there was no law under which 
t could punish labor lawlessness. So, 
more and more and bigger and bigger 
strikes at this time might bring mat- 

8 to a head, bring a showdown, 

ompel Congress to pass equitable 
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New York World-Telegram 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


labor legislation, bring unions as effectively under the law 
as all the rest of us. Certainly, things cannot go on as 
they are—without wrecking the country. 

First: ’'d hate to witness a nationwide labor crisis. 

Second: So would I, but don’t you admit that freedom 
of the American people, that the American Way of Life, 
is being jeopardized by the dictatorial conduct of. too 
many labor leaders and, in lots of cases, by followers they 
cannot control? How: can you or anyone else contend that 
the existing situation is satisfactory, that it isn’t necessary 
for Congress to do anything? 

First: What you say makes me think. 

Second: It’s high time American citizens all over the 
country did very serious thinking. 


‘% 
Without honesty, nothing. 
* 


Most Urgently-Needed Tax Reforms 


In addition to freeing over 10,000,000 low incomes 
from the present 3% normal tax, Congress should proceed 
forthwith (1) to end the war emergency corporation ex- 
cess profits tax, (2) cease double taxing of stockholders, 
(3) should substantially reduce individual surtaxes. If 
considered necessary, so-called luxury taxes, although ad- 
mittedly a nuisance, could be continued temporarily, espe- 
cially as the prospects are that buying 
power will be sufficient for quite some 
time after reconversion has been com- 
pleted. 

Statesmanship calls for devoting first 
consideration to encouraging business 
and industry, encouraging enterprise, 
encouraging employment rather than 
to encouraging individual spending. 
This last will take care of itself—not 
only accumulated demands but accu- 
mulated savings are enormous, un- 
precedented. 


Needed: Industrial Education 


“Americans are a nation of econo- 
mic illiterates.” That declaration was 
made by an eminent business man years 








ago. It was true then. It is still true. Economic ignorance 
has been largely responsible for what this country has 
suffered during the last dozen years. 

Anyone familiar with history knew that the New Deal 
philosophy of spend, spend, spend, wouldn’t work. It was 
merely a modern version of the old-time attempt to cater 
to the masses by providing them with “bread and circuses.” 
Dangled before the American people was “security.” 

The prospect of “security” captivated millions. They 
didn’t know that, all through the ages, governments, aspir- 
ing dictators, won temporary acclaim by promising 
“security.” Hitler is the most notorious latter-day example. 
He assuredly gave the working classes of Germany 
“security,” with the historic result. Such “security” always 
and inevitably ends in dictatorship, in serfdom, in catas- 
trophe. 

What America needs above everything else is economic 
education. 

Economic “security” accompanied by economic igno- 
rance cannot last. Plunging deeper and deeper into govern- 
ment debt can enable political overlords to reign for a 
while. But the inescapable end is bankruptcy, distress, 
usually revolution. An educational program of unprece- 
dented proportions is the country’s primary essentiality. 
Whether it could be conducted best by some new national 
organization established for that specific purpose, or 
whether the leaders in each industry should combine to 
enlighten the people concerning how their own particular 
field functions, calls for most serious consideration. 
Perhaps both processes would achieve maximum results. 

The fact is being driven home most forcefully that or- 
ganized labor has developed an educational technique in- 
finitely superior to that of industry, business. Unless con- 
ditions can be changed, unless social-economic enlighten- 
ment can be disseminated, the outlook for this country 
will be ominous. 

* 


Satisfaction comes from the soul. 
* 


This Ils Addressed to Oldsters 


I want to talk intimately to oldsters like myself, espe- 
cially to men who have long borne the main burden of 
piloting a business. If you haven’t already done so, start 
shedding some of your responsibilities. If you are the 
president, consider becoming chairman and picking a 
younger executive to fill the presidential chair. And when 
you have done so, for heaven’s sake don’t persist in han- 
dling everything yourself. 

Perhaps naturally, few men like to admit that they are 
no longer as “good” as they used to be. But the cold fact 
is that age lessens energy, dulls imagination and initiative. 
Our industrial annals are studded with instances of an 
enterprise dominated by a towering figure whose passing 
was contemplated with apprehension, but which, when he 
did pass on, was developed by his successor to unprece- 
dented proportions and profits. 

Try to overcome the thought that you are indispensable. 


Let me add this: | have become convinced, after 
years of observation, that persistence in leading a streny. 
ous life, after approaching or reaching old age, more often 
than not shortens life. 

So, old fellow, bring yourself to relaxing your grip, t 
transferring some of your burdens to younger shoulders, 

Be your age! Take it easy! 
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He Overworked: Has Had To Quit 


Since writing the foregoing, news has conte that William 
E. Holler has resigned as General Sales Manager of Chey. 
rolet. Many and many a time during the last decade | 
have expressed to Bill concern over the terrific pace he 
always has driven himself. Although a physical as well as | 
a mental giant, I couldn’t but feel that the time would 
come when his whole abnormal strenuosity would tel 
upon his health. 

The last time I brought up the subject his reply was; 
“No man who takes thorough care of his habits ani 
health, breaks down so long as he is driving his busines 
It is only when a man’s business drives him that his’ 
health suffers. I enjoy more than anything else driving | 
my business. On the job all hours every day, I keep on 
top of it.” 

Is it not generally agreed that Franklin D. Roosevelt” 
died because of having terrifically overtaxed himself? 

No mortal is indestructible. Pursuing a suicidal pace is 
shortsighted, indefensible. Our best men, our best brains, 
should not persist in sapping their stamina by undue 
exertion. 
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* 


To win in the game of life, be game. 
* 
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Time For Firmness Toward Russia 


Russia becomes more and more dictatorial in its atti 
tude towards other United Nations. From all accounts 
Molotov, under orders from Stalin, wrecked the London 
conference of Foreign Ministers. Russia apparently de 
mands a free hand in geographical areas where her inter’ 
est predominates, but insists on denying similar latitud 
towards Great Britain and the United States where thei| 
interest predominates. Coercion, not co-operation, is he! 
policy, doubtless motivated by her conviction that she has 
become the strongest military nation on earth. Stalin wor). 
ships might. 

Has the time not come for President Truman to stané 
fast, to insist upon abiding by past Roosevelt- Stalin 
Churchill agreements? By doing so he unquestionabh} 
would earn Stalin’s esteem rather than by supine, sub- 
missive subserviency. 

After all, America is in quite as good a position as 
Russia to go it alone should the worst come to the worst 
Meanwhile, until such time as Russia becomes conciliatory. 
America and Britain would do well to withhold from 
Russia the atomic bomb formula. 
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Underwood Sundstrand Machine 
Power Saves Time Where 
Time Means Money... 


Thousands of man and woman 
hours have been saved in the Ac- 
counting and Payroll Departments 
of many firms through the use of 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machines. 

Because of the simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard and many auto- 
matic features, operating profi- 
ciency can be acquired quickly. 
The machine does the entire job, 
not just part of it. Many computing 
combinations are available and all 
computations are automatically 
controlled. 

The application scope of the Under- 
wood Sundstrand Accounting Ma- 
chine is extensive . . . will help to 
speed your production and lower 
your accounting costs. 






















Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee’s 
Pay Check or Pay Statement and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are 
automatically computed and Col- 
umn Totals are automatically 
printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division - 
OCTOBER 15, 1945 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross Earnings are automatically 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex- 
cess. 


Victory Bond Ledgers. The ma- 
chine can be set for any bond 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal- 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased 
are automatically computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance 
reaches the purchase price of the 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
recorded. All bond purchases are 
automatically counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 

office will bring you, without obli- 

gation, interesting information on . 
how your payroll department can 

save hours of man power and 

woman power, 
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Prize Winners in Forbes Contest: 


Best Company Plans for 
Handling Service Men 


By RALPH E. HARTWIG 


VERYONE, from foreman to 

president, in Johns-Manville’s 

management group, has been 
specially trained in all details of its 
successfully operating veteran employ- 
ment program, into which was put not 
only the best in planning and prepara- 
tion, but also the practical ideas of a 
former Infantry officer who was badly 
wounded at St. Lo. 

Basically, the J-M plan is founded 
on the sincere hope that every J-M 
Employee who left to enter military 
service will want to come back when 
discharged. Specifically, the company’s 
plan is designed to carry out the re- 
employment of returning veterans in 
a way which will assure fairness to 
them, Johns-Manville and present civ- 
ilian employees. The whole program 
is based on fundamentals. It is geared 
to be practical. The tools used are: 

1. War Veteran Employment Man- 
ual. 

2. Veteran Advisers appointed at 
each plant. 

3. Analysis of jobs to determine 
whether they can be filled by handi- 
capped veterans. 

A. Supervisory training—laws and 
policies. 

5. Supervisory training—human re- 
lations and the veteran. 


EMPLOYMENT MANUAL 


The “War Veteran Employment 
Manual” is a handbook of policies, 
plans and procedures designed to as- 
sure that J-M men and women return- 
ing from military duty receive the 
kind of whole-hearted welcome and 
practical assistance which will be in 
keeping with the company’s grateful 
appreciation of their patriotic service. 
Sent to all in “top management,” the 
manual contains, in the first section, 
company bulletins which deal with the 
‘ Selective Service Act’s provisions on 
veteran employment and J-M’s policies 
in regard to veterans. 


‘ 
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Here is the first-prize article. 





The Forses $1,000 Contest, “What Are Your Company’s Plans 
for Ex-Service Men?” brought a very large number of entries. 


In the following issues, the second and third prize-winning manu- 
scripts will be published, while unusual features embodied in other 
prize-winning plans will also be summarized. 

Managements interested in handling returning service men effec- 
tively should write the various companies adjudged having the most 
constructive plans, to obtain from them other helpful information. 

The response to this ForBeEs effort to be of practical service demon- 
strates that managements are intensely interested in exerting every 
effort to enable those who fought for our country to be congenially 
fitted into our peacetime economy. 
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Policies are divided into two groups 
—hbasic and specific. The latter at 
present number 25 and deal with the 
company’s stand on service credit, 
company benefits, former temporary 
employees, reinstatement pay, etc. 

1. It is our 
desire to re- 
employ all for- 
mer employ- 
ees now in 
service. 

2. It is our 
belief that the 
men and wo- 
men in service, 
with their ad- 
ditional train- 
ing and expe- 
rience, can 
make a valuable contribution to the 
future progress of the company. 

3. It is our intention to conform to 
the spirit as well as the letter of our 
obligations concerning re-employment 
as they have been laid down by Con- 
gress. 

4. It is our intention to plan sound- 
ly for the long-term benefit of all em- 
ployees. Uncertainties of the post-war 
future and the granting of unusual 
preference, privileges or benefits which 
could not be continued when general 
demobilization occurs, are not fair to 
the veteran or to the other employees, 
and, therefore, we believe special plans 
for veterans must be developed from 





Ralph E. Hartwig 


a real background of experience and _ 
judgment. 

5. The case of each returning vet 
eran must be considered as an indi 
vidual one within the framework of 
fair rules that assure consistency in| 
carrying out our obligations. 

6. We cannot make promises to any | 
individual, no matter how worthy our” 
purpose, that we cannot be sure of” 
keeping, and, therefore, despite ou 
intention to be liberal in our policy,” 
we must make to no one promises or 
commitments that go beyond the re 
quirements of the law or our policy.” 

The second section of the manual” 
is a guide to be used by Veteran Ad-| 
visers in conducting veteran sed 
ment interviews. The guide for the) 
first interview has proved helpful “ 
Advisers in placing veterans on the 
right job without delay. The section) 
also has an outline to assist the Vet) 
eran Adviser in his follow-up inter 
views with the returned ex-service 
man. These follow-up talks help in de 
termining whether the job and the vet! 
eran are suited to each other, whether! 
readjustments must be made, and) 
whether the veteran is becoming ad- 
justed in general to civilian employ: 
ment. 

One section on “Laws” presents # 
detailed digest of the Selective Servict 
Veterans’ Assistance Program. A 
other covers methods to be followed 
in re-employing veterans with disabil| 
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ities. Government benefits to which 
the veteran is entitled—loans, pen- 
sions, education, tax relief, etc.—com- 
prise the sixth section. Another section 
lists in chart form various J-M em- 
loyee benefits, such as Retirement 
Plan, Health and Accident Insurance, 
Group Life Insurance, etc. 

The last section, the “Appendix,” 
provides important aids to Veteran 
Advisers in the form of a series of 
graphs showing base pay, rental and 
subsistence allowances for all grades 
and ranks in all the services. This is 
helpful information to the Adviser in 
interviewing veterans. Also in this sec- 
tion is an opinion survey report cov- 
ering ideas and attitudes of the public 
and service men to further round out 
the background of those to whom the 
manual was sent. 


THE VETERAN ADVISER 


To provide one central clearing 
house for all matters concerning vet- 
erans a Veteran Adviser was appointed 
at each J-M location. In most cases the 
Veteran Adviser is an ex-service man 
—if not a veteran of World War II, 
then of World War I. Each Adviser is 
a member of the regular company or- 
ganization. He is never an outsider. 
Often, though not always, he is a 
member of the Industrial Relations 
staff. At larger locations the VA’s en- 
tire time is occupied interpreting, ad- 
vising and reporting on various phases 
of veteran employment. All veterans, 
whether former Johns-Manville em- 
ployees or not, are interviewed for 
employment by the Veteran Adviser. 
Carefully selected to make sure he pos- 
sesses the proper background and per- 
sonality to act in this important ca- 
pacity, he has also been trained espe- 
cially for this work. 

The Veteran Adviser’s guide is the 
“War Veteran Employment Manual.” 
If it proves inadequate in any instance 
he has recourse to the company’s Vet- 
eran Consultant, a staff manager at 
the headquarters office who keeps him- 
self abreast of all veteran employment 
laws, policies and techniques. The 
Consultant is able to draw on the ex- 
periences of all company Veteran Ad- 
visers. Contacts he has with Selective 
Service people and veteran counselors 
at other companies, many of whom 
must replace many more veterans than 
Johns-Manville’s 4,680, provide much 
valuable assistance in keeping all 
VA’s up to date. 

The Veteran Adviser also assists ex- 
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service employees to further their edu- 
cation. If enough returned veterans 
want to return to J-M and still take 
advantage of part-time schooling 
plans, efforts will be made to set up 
special job shifts which will permit 
school attendance. All such arrange- 
ments are cleared through the VA. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Veteran Advisers, with the help of 
the Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment, the plant physician, and the 
foremen directly concerned, have de- 
veloped lists of jobs on which are set 
forth the physical demands of the job- 
holder. These lists prove of great aid 
in placing handicapped veterans. They 
help the plant physician, the super- 
visor and the Veteran Adviser in selec- 
tion and placement of handicapped 
veterans. Most important, however, 
the lists enable the company to employ 
or re-employ disabled veterans, know- 
ing that the work to which they will 





be assigned is work they are physi- 
cally able to do and work that will 
not aggravate their handicaps. 


TRAINING POLICIES 


Once the manual was prepared and 
issued to “top management,” the next 
logical step was to disseminate the in- 
formation contained in it to all levels 
of supervision. This responsibility was 
assumed by the headquarters training 
staff. The medium is a two-hour train- 
ing program, “Supervisory Participa- 
tion in the Employment of Veterans,” 
given to every supervisor at each mine 
and plant who did not receive a copy 
of the “War Veteran Employment 
Manual.” Since the Veteran Adviser 
at each location is the individual best 
posted on veteran employment, he in 
most cases presents the program. If 
the Factory Manager, Industrial Re- 
lations Manager or Training Super- 
visor leads the group, the VA sits in 

{Continued on page 34) 





by the judges to the following: 


First Prize ($500) 


Ralph E. Hartwig, 
Manville Corp. 


Johns- 


Second Prize ($200) 
E. C. Brehmer, The Texas Co. 


Third Prize ($100) 
Philip Karas, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 
Fourth Prize ($50) 
G. M Walker, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. 
Fifth Prize ($50) 


B. F. Meglaughlin, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Sixth Prize ($50) 


R. O. Richards, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 





Contest Winners 


HERE is the complete list of winners in our recent contest on the ques- 
tion: “WHat ARE Your Company’s PLANS FoR RETURNING SERVICE 
MEN?” Prizes, totaling $1,000 in Victory Bonds, have been awarded 


Seventh Prize ($50) 
George A. Sabin, Lance, Inc. 


Eighth Prize ($50) 


Joseph B. Gividen, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 


Honorable Mention 
Paul L. Raish, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Vic Lawrence, Jack & Heintz, 
Inc. 


Robert A. McElman, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 


Service Men’s Department, 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


Emil F. Graessle, Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 


Paul J. Clark, Radio Corp. of 


America. 


Thomas M. Hutsell, Western 
Auto Supply Co. 











New Things Coming 


ee 
Unwoven cloth, non-run 
nylons and “throw-away” 
towels will arrive soon 
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HE oldest textile fabric known, 
ne bit of linen taken from the 

tomb of an unidentified Egyptian 
who was wrapped up in it and laid 
away about 4,000 B.C., was made ex- 
actly like the cloth in your handker- 
chief. The fiber was combed and spun 
into yarn; the yarn was woven on a 
loom. Cloth was never made any oth- 
er way—until just lately. 

Last week, I stood in the Chicopee 
Mill in Milltown, N. J., and saw ma- 
chines taking in cotton at one end and 
turning out cloth at the other—with- 
out either spinning or weaving. Here 
and in other mills, more than 2,000,- 
000 yards of such cloth will be pro- 
duced this year. 


A REVOLUTIONARY STEP 


This is a completely new and dif- 
ferent basic process—the first in 60 
centuries. It is an even more revolu- 
tionary step in the textile industry 
than the invention of the power loom, 
which set off the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the 18th Century. 

There are 6,193 textile mills in the 
United States alone, with 26,500,000 
spindles and 470,000 power looms. 
Much of this equipment is probably 
now obsolete, for its work can be done 
better and cheaper by the new proc- 
esses. Heretofore, the strongest textile 
fabric made has depended only on 
friction to hold its fibers together. The 
new. process substitutes the positive 
action of a plastic binder. 

In the Chicopee machine raw cot- 
ton is combed out straight to form a 
continuous sheet or “web,” resembling 
cotton batting, about a quarter of an 
inch thick and 40 inches wide. Run 
between rollers, it is compressed to 
normal fabric thickness and then over- 
printed with liquid plastic to bind 
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in Textiles 


By LLOYD STOUFFER 


every individual fiber permanently in 
place. This plastic imprint can be cel- 
orless and purely functional—just 
wavy, crosswise lines about a quarter 
of an inch apart—or it can be a dec- 
orative design in any color. 

The printed material is dried over 
heated cylinders and then wound on 
a reel—and that’s all there is to it. In 
one single operation, raw cotton has 
been turned into a finished textile. Any 
fiber can be handled in the same way. 
In the conventional method of making 
cloth the fiber goes through a dozen 
operations in as many highly complex 
machines. 

The new non-spun and non-woven 
cloth will be far cheaper, not only be- 
cause it eliminates so many operations 
but also because it requires much less 
of the basic fiber to cover a given 
area. A pound of cotton, which will 
make only eight yards of spun and 
woven open-mesh gauze, will make 24 
yards of non-woven toweling. Yet the 
non-woven cloth presents an almost 
continuous surface throughout, in con- 
trast to the porosity of the closest 
woven cloth. 

I examined a piece of the “Mass- 
linn” toweling as it came off the Chi- 
copee machine. It looked and felt like 
a thin, white cotton flannel. I wadded 
it in my fist and found that it had all 
the resiliency of a woven fabric. It 
draped beautifully. I dipped it in wa- 





_Monsanto Chemical's war-borna vinyl buty- 
ral is tougher than leather, has many uses 





Du Pont “Zelan" treated cloth has more 
water repellency than untreated fabric } 


ter and found it instantly absorbent, 
without noticeable loss of strength. 
Production is being stepped up rap- 
idly but has never been able to meet 
demand. Right now non-woven cloth 
is being used for dental towels, dia- 
pers, tea bags, milk filters and linings 
for many things from shoes to coffins. 
Most of these are throw-away items, 
for which paper has hitherto been 
used. But cloth is softer to the touch 
than paper, and stronger when wet; 
and with the new process it can be 
just as cheap. We shall soon have 
cloth napkins, tablecloths and beauti- 
fully printed window curtains 
cheap that they can be thrown away 
when soiled. Already, Chicopee has 
marketed thousands of “Chix” dis- 
posable diapers which cost less than 


laundry service alone for conventional | 


diapers. 


The new material is not yet strong | 


enough for such things as shirts and 
sheets. It has only one-way strength— 
across the fibers. In the direction of 
the fibers it will tear rather easily. 
But a method of cross-laying the fibers 


in the web to provide two-way strength | 


awaits only the development of pro- 
duction machinery. 
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In a dozen laboratories experiment 
continues. At the Kendall Mills, Wal- 
pole, Mass., I watched the manufac- 
ture of a different type of non-woven 
cloth, which can be stitched without 
sewing. 

Kendall mixes plastics in fiber form 
and binds them together by the pres- 
sure of heated rollers. The resulting 
fabric can be as thin as tissue and 
almost as transparent. Because of its 
plastic content, two thicknesses can be 
firmly “stitched” together merely by 
the application of heat and pressure. 
Eventually the housewife may be able 
to do her “sewing” with an old-fash- 
ioned curling iron. 

One of the first and biggest uses 
for the Kendall material, known as 
Webril, was for tea bags, of which we 
use about 1,600,000,000 annually. 
These non-woven fabrics are only one 
evidence of the recent chemical im- 
provement of textiles. There are many 
others. 


WASHABLE SUITS? 


In one laboratory I was shown two 
wool socks, size 12. They looked and 
felt the same, but one had been treated 
with a new form of resin called mela- 
mine. We washed the socks for two 
hours in a regulation Army laundry 
wheel. The treated sock shrank only 
10.7%; it remained soft and resilient. 
The untreated sock shrank 37%, to 
about an 8 size, and its yarns were 
swollen and matted. The melamine 
treatment, licensed by the American 
Cyanamid Co., has reduced shrinkage 
of woolen goods generally by 75%. 
Eventually the plastic treatment may 
provide shrink-proofing so that men’s 
wool suits can be thrown in with the 
Monday wash. 





Made of Monsanto's vinyl butyral, this 
leather-like bag outwears leather itself 
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Shrink-resisting resins, already be- 
ing marketed commercially by both 
American Cyanamid (as Lanaset) and 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. (as Res- 
loom), have other values. Cloth treat- 
ed with them—whether wool, cotton or 
rayon—tailors better, is much more re- 
sistant to wrinkling, and wears longer. 

A wool dress treated with Monsan- 
to’s resproofing—which coats each 
fiber with an invisible but permanent 
plastic film—could be washed and 
dried as easily and quickly as a pair 
of nylons. 

At the Du Pont laboratories in Wil- 
mington I was shown a piece of olive 
drab cotton twill, which had been 
treated with quaternary ammonium 
salt. When placed under a spray of 
water the drops of water either 
bounced off or formed into little balls 
and rolled away like quicksilver. This 
sort of treatment, which is permanent, 
has been given to millions of Army 
field jackets. No claim is made that 
such a garment is waterproof. Under 
pressure, water will pass between the 
threads of the weave—but it will not 
soak into the thread or fiber, so the 
garment itself does not really get wet. 
Nor would the wearer get wet in any- 
thing less than a cloudburst. 


The same chemical peculiarity that 
repels water will also turn away soil 
and stain. Dr. George A. Slowinske of 
the Du Pont laboratory squirted his 
fountain pen at a piece of goods, then 
held the fabric under a faucet. The 
ink seemed to get right up and run 
off. It left no mark. With an invisible 
coating of a rubberlike plastic called 
vinyl butyral, Monsanto chemists pro- 
duce damask tablecloths immune to 
gravy stains. With a polystyrene resin 
called Merlon they give even cottons 
a laundry-proof, wear-resistant finish. 
With it, bed sheets are expected to 
wear twice as long—at an added cost 
of about five cents a sheet. 


A brand-new chemical called Syton 
keeps trousers from getting baggy at 
the knees. With the same chemical we 
are promised serge that won’t shine. 
And there are many new chemical 
finishes which help natural fibers to 
resist mildew, moths and fire. Various 
non-skid treatments which give a per- 
manent and invisible coating to hosiery 
threads promise to end runs. In the 
Du Pont laboratory I was shewn an 
untreated nylon stocking with 150 
snags in 10 square inches, and a stock- 
ing treated with acrylic resin given 
the same torture, which had only five 





Raincoats like this one can be folded into 
package no bigger than cigarette holder 


snags in the same area. It costs about 
one-sixth of a cent to increase the life 
of a pair of hose 35% to 50%. 

There are new war-developed syn- 
thetic fabrics which may give both 
nylon and rayon a race, The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. has a way of mak- 
ing its Velon into the sheerest hosiery. 
Another strong possibility for hosiery 
is Vinyon, developed by Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., which is ex- 
truded and spun from a vinyl resin. 
The vinyls are noted for their elas- 
ticity. Vinyon is exceptionally strong 
even in sheer fabrics, and it is totally 
unaffected by water. 

Scientists have discovered that the 
molecular structure of almost all pro- 
tein substances lends itself to the for- 
mation of textile fibers. Useful fibers 
have been produced from such diverse 
substances as soybeans, eggs, peanuts, 
cornmeal, seaweed, whale blubber, 
pumpkin seeds, chicken feathers and 
tree bark. It is likely that your felt 
hat contains about 15% of Aralac, a 
fiber spun from cow’s milk. 

With all these new processes and 
products in the offing, King Cotton and 
Mary’s little woolly lamb must look 
to their laurels. 
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John B. Glenn: 





EEP not over spilt milk but 
ponder the reason for spill- 
ing—that’s the way Id re- 
phrase an old maxim,” says John B. 
Glenn, president of the Pan American 
Trust Co., New York City. 

“I am not one of those fortunate 
bankers who has always been free from 
error. Perhaps my worst mistake—cer- 
tainly the one from which I’ve.learned 
most—was committed in my early 
thirties. Primarily it was traceable to 
a good memory. Because of my re- 
liance upon this memory I had never 
formed the habit of consulting data 
and records.” 

Glenn’s thoughtful face was lighted 
with a smile, and his gray eyes shone 
with a disarming sincerity. Behind that 
smile was a poise and inner strength 
that somehow brought assurance to 


the beholder. 


BACKGROUND OF LEADERSHIP 


At one time the world’s biggest in- 
dividual buyer of silver, Glenn has 
spent most of his life fostering trade 
relations between Western Hemisphere 
countries. The Mexican Government. 
for which he is financial adviser, has 
decorated him with The Order of the 
Aztec Eagle in recognition of such 
service. He is president of the New 
York Board of Trade, the Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce and the New 
York Southern Society, besides being 
on the executive committee of the 
Pan American Society and director of 
the International Arbitration Commis- 
sion. 

Great-grandnephew of Washington 
Irving, John Glenn was born 60 years 
ago at Greensboro, N. Car., of ances- 


try that leaned towards generalship. 
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“My Biggest 
Mistake” 


As told to WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


statecraft and the law. After his gradu- 
ation from Virginia Military Institute 
and the University of North Carolina, 
followed by a spell of railroading, he 
went to Mexico at 20 years of age, 
was active successively and successfully 
in railroads, utilities, silver and bank- 
ing. He can express his worth-while 
thoughts in six languages. 

“When I organized the French Bank 
of Mexico in 1917 and became its vice- 
president in charge of new business,” 
he says, “I had great confidence in my 
memory. For this reason I not only 
thought it unnecessary to keep detailed 
records of my own activities but did 
not constantly consult information re- 
garding the bank and its customers. 
This led to my most humiliating busi- 
ness experience. 

“I had solicited the account of a 
large Mexico City firm and they had 
said, ‘We will be glad to give you the 
business.’ Days passed, and seeing 
nothing of them, I concluded that their 
promise was just polite talk. 

“Then one morning a $60 check 
that this firm had drawn on us was 
brought in to me for initialing. It was 
customary for the officer obtaining a 
new account to initial the first check 
for withdrawal of funds, as well as 
the first deposit. At that time there 
was no clearing house and all checks 
were paid through the window. 

“*These people have a crust,’ I said 
to myself, and sent back the $60 check 
without any investigation. Later in the 
day I accidentally discovered that the 
drawers of the check had $100,000 
in our bank at the very moment when 
payment was refused. The money had 
been received, though the account had 
not yet been opened on the books nor 
brought to my attention. 

“The check was beyond recall, on 
its way back to the big firm’s office. 
My only hope was to get there first. 
I rushed forth and managed to beat 
delivery of the check. The explana- 
tions and pleadings, the abject apolo- 


gies that I offered in order to save | 


that account, are things I don’t care 
to dwell upon. 

“In this instance I had expected 
that a member of the firm would call 
in person and give me his opening de- 
posit. My memory served me correct- 
ly in not recalling such a visit, but, 
nevertheless, it betrayed me because | 
had not formed the habit of using 
records frequently. Had I possessed 
a poor memory I would have depended 
on data and found that a substantial 
deposit had been made. 


DOUBLE-BARRELLED LESSON 


“That painful episode taught me two 
things—to keep notes of every inter- 
view or happening and to go fully into 
all records before reaching a decision 
or entering a conference. Such a cus- 
tom is of value to every person in any 
business or profession, but particularly 
to one engaged in an occupation where 
a considerable number of contacts have 
to be maintained. As soon as I make 
an appointment, a file is started on the 
appointee with all the information ob- 
tainable. After the interview the file 
is brought up to date. In that way our 
records hold many details. Often those 
that might appear inconsequential— 
hobbies, habits, likes, dislikes—turn 
out to be the most useful. 

“Possibly the greatest benefit to be 
derived from full records often con- 
sulted, is the facility with which the 
very core of the business in hand can 
be grasped, as well as an understand- 
ing of the characteristics of the human 
beings involved. 

“Today I take care to be armed with 
data on every person and subject that 
may conceivably come before me, and 
I never fail to make use of all my 
files. 

“Memory, teamed with reliance upon 
adequate records, will move one along, 
powerfully and pleasantly. Memory 
alone will chart an uncertain and peri- 
lous course.” 


FORBES 
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How One Company Gets 


Along With Its Union 


HIS is the story of a company 

that declared, “No union will 

ever organize our shops!”—and 
turned around to find itself not only 
organized, but a closed shop, under 
one of the most turbulent unions in 
the CIO, whose weekly paper an- 
nounced its victory with the headline: 
“Nuts to the bosses!” 

That was eight years ago, and out 
of that combative beginning has 
grown this: 

From the vice-president in charge 
of production: “Any intelligent man- 
agement can get along with an honest 
union.” 

And from the union local: “It’s a 
hard-boiled management, but four- 
square! And that’s fine with us.” 

The company concerned is a lead- 
ing East Coast manufacturer of chem- 
ical products. For reasons of policy, 
its name must be withheld. But let’s 
listen to the firm’s vice-president: 

“In my opinion, most unions want 
to get along with management. Speak- 
ing for our own company, we certainly 
expected unreasonable trouble, but in 
eight years we didn’t get it. The union 
felt about the same. That first few 
years, both of us toted a whole load 
of chips on our shoulders. But you 
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“Knock-down, drag-out" conferences . . . 


OCTOBER 16, 1946 


By THOMAS C. McCLARY 


never saw two such surprised parties 
as ourselves on that last day of the 
first year’s contract, when we realized - 
it had been strictly upheld. We were 
expecting a strike and the union was 
expecting a lock-out—just to show the 
other fellow. What we both got was a 
darned fair contract.” 

The secret? 

“We simply do business with the 
union. That’s the whole story.” 


FORMULA THAT WORKS 


The answer leaves vou perplexed. 
You think of stories, some of which 
you know are true. For instance, one 
company “does business with the 
union” by just about letting it run the 
works. Another uses secret diplomacy 
beside which Yalta pales. A third 
keeps an eye closed to over-employ- 
ment, getting about 80% production 
out of labor it pays for 100%. Several 
companies, during the war, admitted 
a state of constant slow-down to pro- 
duce overtime necessity. Others court 
employees with picnics, dances, 
movies, radio, smoking time, etc. At 
least a few pay crooked union bosses 
outright bribery. 

But simply, and seriously, “doing 
business with the union... ?” 

“If I said we do business with a 
foundry,” explained the vice-president, 
“you'd know what I meant. Well, we 
deal with the union in the same way. 
The union is the bargaining agent— 
the salesmanager—for an organization 
that has a commodity to sell. The 
commodity is manpower—a complete 
line of skilled labor that we need for 
production. The commodity, labor. 
has a rough price range and a certain 
standard of quality and delivery. 
Buyer and seller both try to gain a 
slight edge, precisely as would occur 

in a deal for nuts and bolts. There’s 
no soft-soaping, no talk about social 
uplift or loyalty. Neither is there any 
whip-snapping. It’s a pure, hard-boiled 
business matter.” 

Once a year management and union 


get together for what sounds like the 
landing on Tarawa. Fists pound and 
tables jump. On one occasion the com- 
bined bellowing actually shattered a 
window pane. But when the combat- 
ants finally stagger out in weariness 
a new contract has been signed. 

These contracts give lawyers the 
horrors. Drawn without benefit of 
legal guidance, they’re as full of holes 
as a sieve. Three considerations orig- 
inally determined the company’s “non- 
legal” policy, and the union went 
along out of pride. In the words of 
the vice-president: “First, we wanted 
to know what we meant when we read 
our own agreements. After reading a 
few legal masterpieces we came to the 
conclusion that a company ‘and union 
would have to go to court to find out 
what they had said before the lawyers 
got around to clarifying the loose lan- 
guage used. Second, the elimination of 
legal guidance did away with a lot of 
distrust and fear. Third, we figured 
frankly that if we had to use legal 
technicalities as protection against 
union pot-shotting, we were in for 
trouble anyway.” 

The first year, the company told 
the union it didn’t mean to tolerate 
any meddling in production and man- 
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agement matters. The union came back 
with equal crustiness about manage- 
ment playing favorites for promotion 
and putting some boss's brother-in- 
law in as a supervisor. 

It was a tough beginning, and a 
good one. Both management and 
union guarded well, yet stayed strictly 
within their own bailiwicks. And when 
they signed their second contract it 
suddenly struck both sides that they 
had each been expecting aggression 
which wasn’t there. 

The first test came when war orders 
began to swell the payrolls. Several 
foremen were accused of abusive dis- 
crimination in the matter of rate 
classification of women employees. 
“As a matter of fact,” the vice-presi- 
dent admits today, “under the old sys- 
tem, management wouldn’t have in- 
vestigated any further than the fore- 
men involved. With the union in, we 
had to go further. 

“Rather shocking to our managerial 
dignity, we found the union charges 
correct. Of course, we discharged the 
offending foremen. I think the union 
was surprised to find actual fairness 
in management, and it made a con- 
siderable impression.” 


Watch that Check! 


OMEWHAT less in evidence dur- 

ing the war, check forgers are now 
back with us in numbers, buzzing 
about looking for unsuspecting small 
business men to bite. Veterans who 
take advantage of the GI Bill of Rights’ 
loan privileges and go into business 
should recognize the hazard immedi- 
ately and be prepared to meet it. 

The simplest precaution, of course, 
is never to cash a check. But it’s not 
always so easy as that. There are many 
times in an ordinary business when it 
is good practice to cash checks, to en- 
courage goodwill. But there are a few 
simple rules to follow when and if you 
feel you must cash checks: Know your 
endorser; never give cash for a check; 
and don’t take out-of-town checks nor 
third-party checks. 

The commonest way for check pass- 
ers to realize on worthless paper is to 
make a small purchase in a store or 
have a dinner in a night club, then 
tender a check for a larger amount 
than the bill, for which they get 


The tables were turned the next 
month when management began to 
find the necessity of firing for laxity. 
It was a period when unions in gen- 
eral were hotly defying management 
rights under the “Just Cause” clause, 
and the company wasn’t quite sure 
how the union would take the firings. 


CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 


“Well, I got together with the union 
officers,” said the vice-president, “and 
gave them such a bill of goods on the 
future of unions they offered me a job. 
In any case, instead of firing outright, 
which we could have, I asked them to 
investigate on their own and give 
their recommendations, which I might 
or might not accept. Two days later 
they recommended firing. 

“We have used this system of hav- 
ing the union investigate those slated 
for firing ever since, and in 90% of 
the cases the union has backed us up. 
As to the remaining 10%, sometimes 
the union uncovers things we didn’t 
know about, such as the case of a 
workman who couldn’t concentrate in 
the noise of the shop, but who turned 
out top work when put in a quiet place. 
And sometimes the union fails to con- 


By PAUL D. GREEN 


change. Bad check artists usually work 
alone, and they operate in a variety 
of ways that often tip off police as to 
their identity. 

Some forgers specialize in money 
orders, others in payroll checks, and 
some in cashiers’ checks. One fellow, 
dressed as a clergyman, carried his 
game even further by passing falsely 
“Certified Checks.” He had somehow 
secured a number of blank checks 
drawn on a bank fer out on Long 
Island, and worked roadside restau- 
rants and resort hotels until he was 
apprehended. 

Habitual bad check passers use nu- 
merous aliases, changing their names 
whenever the trail gets hot and they 
move to another town. But they rarely 
change their methods. One such pro- 
fessional, a woman, went to pains to 
have an odd-looking “payroll” check 
printed on water-marked paper, with 
the name of a fictitious manufacturing 
concern, but drawn on a legitimate 
bank. Her checks were cut with a 


vince us and we fire anyway. There 
may be a little peevishness, but be. 
neath it I think there is respect for our 
not backing down.” 

Asked what the company would do 
if it had the choice of chucking the 
union and returning to the old way, 
the vice-president exclaimed: “Not on 
your life! Not all of a union is sweet- 
ness and light from management’s 
standpoint, but having a union acts 
as a flywheel on labor’s moments of 
bad temper, and does a good deal to 
nullify radical hotheads. We’ve come 
to the conclusion that a union takes 
as much pride in bettering its average 
as does management. With healthy 
management relations, it’s my personal | 
opinion that a union tends to lift the 
standard of efficiency and behavior. 

“Basically, unions are a_ business. 
Our theory is to think of them as a 
business and deal with them as a/ 
business; and let us hope the day | 
comes when we can legislate them as © 
a business. I think the latter is the | 
missing peg. The lack of it encourages | 
racketeering. But until we get that, our 
company will stick to its formula, deal | 
tough but deal square—and hold the 


union to the same thing.” 








check-writer and typed out. She proved | 
identification with stolen employees’ 
cards. Her undoing was the result of 
the fact that the name of the bank was 
rubber-stamped in, and she changed © 
the bank with each different locale she © 
worked. é 

One ingenious racket worked for a_ 
long while. A fellow robbed mail box- 
es—not of checks—but of statements ¥ 
from department stores. He would pre- | 
sent himself at each store, offering to} 
pay the statements, but with checks in | 
larger amounts than the bills. 

It is a Federal offense to pass bad 
checks if they go through the mail, | 
are drawn on out-of-state banks, or if | 
the culprits’ peculations cover several © 
states. And it is a municipal offense 
practically everywhere. The law will | 
work with you to the fullest extent to | 
help you regain your money on a bad | 
check and to jail habitual bad check | 
artists, but the difficulty is in tracing 
the culprit. So take heed. Watch that | 
check! ’ 
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Cities Service Anti-Corrode and Cities Service 
Rust Remover quickly and safely effect sub- 
stantial savings... help insure your production. 
Cities Service Rust Remover wipes metals 
clear of rust or tarnish formations. Easy to 
apply—acts quickly and effectively. 
Cities Service Anti-Corrodes prevent rust 


... provide safe and durable protection. 


against rust or corrosion. There is a specific 
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Gentlemen: Please send full information on Cities Service Rust 


You dont 
need to 





RUST COSTS AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY WELL OVER 
$100,000,000 A YEAR! 


How much of that sum could you 
save if rust were eliminated 
in your plant? 


Anti-Corrode for every industrial need. 

Talk over your rust problems with a Cities 
Service lubrication engineer and let him sug- 
gest methods for their solution. You will 
benefit immeasurably from his expert knowl- 
edge of the subject. Write now or mail the 
coupon below. 

Rust can be eliminated ...and Cities Service 
can help you. 








Opportunities 


...in real 


By THE EDITORS 


HE returning veteran, or anyone 

with limited capital, has a good 

opportunity in the real estate field 
provided he is interested in people, 
his community and his city— interests 
which are fundamental to the success 
of a real estate broker. 

The man who sets up shop in the 
community where he has been raised 
has a material advantage: He has a 
knowledge of the owners of property, 
the customs of the area, previous ex- 
periences and present trends. He also 
knows the merchants and professional 
people of the area. With this as a 
nucleus, he can acquire the technical 
knowledge necessary for the successful 
conduct of a real estate business. 

Knowledge is necessary. The real 
estate broker must understand build- 
ing construction and many other tech- 
nicalities, which the inexperienced man 
may acquire in one of two ways. First, 
he may get a job with a real estate 
firm, serving an apprenticeship which 
will teach him the procedure of office 
operation, the proper way to secure 
listings and handle incoming inquiries, 
ad writing, property management, list- 
ing collections, maintenance work. 
drawing of sales contracts and agree- 
ments, the actual closing of a sale and 
the attendant financing details. Sec- 
ondly, there are many fine books pub- 
lished on the fundamentals of real 
estate, land contracts, property man- 
agement and property valuations, that 
are obtainable at most public libraries 
or large book stores. 


LICENSE MAY BE NEEDED 


Many states require a real estate 
broker, or an employee engaged in 
brokerage activities, to have a license. 
The license conditions usually include 
recommendation -by two or more citi- 
zen property owners, and in some 
cases the taking of an examination and 
the posting of a bond. You can check 
the license. requirements in your own 
state by consulting any real estate 
broker. 

The average small broker may earn 
anywhere from $200 to $1,500 a 
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estate 


month. The business requires a car, an 
office—which may be located in one’s 
own home—or desk space in a shared 
office. A small amount of office equip- 
ment, such as a typewriter and files, 
plus a fund for advertising and main- 
taining the business for six months, 
are also necessary. Advertising costs 
vary in different communities, but may 
be said to average about $60 or $75 
a month. They consist primarily of 
classified ads and printed “For Sale” 
signs. Provision must be made for 
someone to answer telephone calls 
when the broker is out. Altogether, 
$1,000 is generally sufficient to start 
a small agency. Salesmen, when em- 
ployed, work on a straight commission 
basis, so there is no extra overhead 
for their salaries. 


ALL TYPES OF PROPERTY 


The beginning broker generally spe- 
cializes in one or two types of prop- 
erties, usually residential and farm. A 
big-scale agency may also handle all 
types of property, including office and 
apartment buildings, factories and 
warehouses, hotels, stores, etc. 

Although there are thousands of 
successful small brokers doing busi- 
ness from home or desk-space loca- 
tions, it is generally agreed that there 
is an advantage in having a prominent. 
attractively-equipped, store-type loca- 
tion in a good neighborhood business 
area. This type of office tends to in- 
spire confidence, particularly when 
combined with heavy advertising. Such 
an office may require an additional 
$5,000 in capital. 

The new small broker’s biggest 
problem usually is to secure listings. 
The man who has property to sell 
generally thinks first about the biggest 
and best-known companies. The new- 
comer obtains listings partly by steady 
advertising, partly by personal solici- 
tation of property owners who are ad- 
vertising something for sale, partly 
through the efforts of friends, and 
finally through the efforts of salesmen. 
After the first year or two, as the 
broker’s name and reputation become 





better established, 
to be easier. 

The principle upon which the busi- 
ness rests is basically simple: A man 
wishes to sell his house. You offer to 
secure a buyer for him, charging a 
percentage of the sales price as your 
fee. In the case of a $10,000 home, 
for example, this commission will 
amount to several hundred dollars. 
You advertise the house for sale, line 
up prospects, close the deal and the 
commission is yours. 

During the present housing shortage 
the easy part of the job is the selling; 
the difficult part, securing listings— 
houses to sell. When the housing 
shortage terminates, listings will again 
be the easier part of the work and 
concentration will be on 
prospective buyers. 

The agency may have a rental de- 
partment which operates as follows: 
A man wishes to rent his house or 
vacant store, and the broker finds a 
tenant for him, charging him a com. 
mission which may be a portion of 
the first month’s rent or a percentage 
of the first year’s rental, when a lease 
has been negotiated with a responsible 
tenant. Certain extra “sidelines” may 
include selling insurance to home buy- 
ers, acting as a broker for mortgage 
loans and buying and selling real es- 
tate independently. Often a small bro- 
ker will make extra money as a notary 
public. But the bulk of his business 


will normally come from commissions 


the going is likely 


securing | 
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on the sale of houses, lots, farms and | 


small income property. 


HAS DOUBLE RESPONSIBILITY 


The broker has a responsibility to- | 
ward both parties in a transaction: He | 





must get as fair a price as possible © 
for the seller and at the same time ~ 


safeguard the buyer against a bad 
deal. Only by such strictly ethical con- 
duct can he hope to build up a repu- 
tation which alone will cause his busi- 
ness—and his income—to enjoy a 
continual growth. Reputation is the 
foundation upon which success in this 
business lies. 
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CHEVROLET 





AMERICA DEPENDS ON TRUCKS 


for thousands of vital jobs 


which only trucks perform 


. + » Where only trucks operate 


Trucks have moved 65% of incoming 
freight and 69% of outgoing freight 
for 741 busy war plants. 
x*x«rk 

Trucks have actually become a part 
of our national assembly line itself, 
extending from factory to factory, con- 
necting sources of supply of semi- 
finished products and even raw 


materials. 
x * * 


94,000 U. S. communities depend en- 
rely on motor transport for many 
vital supplies and services. 
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For example: 54,000 U. S. 
communities depend en- 
tirely on motor transport 
- . - small business firms, 
merchants, service indus- 
tries deliver much of their 
freight by truck. ..and 98% 
of farm products leaving 
farms move by truck. 


... And yet fully one-half 
of all the trucks in use in 
America today are nine 
years old or older— and one 
out of every eight trucks 
was made prior to 1931. 
**TRUCKS PROMOTE 
PROGRESS—PROGRESS 
DEMANDS TRUCKS!” 


KEEP ON BUYING 
VICTORY BONDS 














Trucks haul 58.3% of cattlk—64.8% 
of calves—66.6% of hog receipts at 
public stockyards. 

xk 
Trucks haul more than 75% of live 
poultry and more than 50% of egg 
receipts at important markets. 

xk * 
98% of farm products leaving farms 
move by truck. 
All facts and figures compiled from Motor Truck 


Facts, official publication of Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


1 OUT OF EVERY 3 TRUCKS IS A CHEVROLET 


HIGH QUALITY P cwevao.ry J Low cost 











ORBES digests all labor publica- 
F tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
characteristic extracts, without com- 
ment, on this page. 


COMMERCIAL PRESS 


From The Shipyard Worker (C10), 
(circulation: 276,000) : 

Not so far back, in the days of 
father’s youth, the fallen maidens who 
purveyed their charms in the less 
flossy bordellos used to be paid off 
with a brass check for each “visitor.” 

Upton Sinclair shocked the con- 
science of our nation when he took 
the brass check for the title of his 
biting expose of the venality of the 
press and journalism during the early 
years of the century... 

Since then, we have gone through 
two wars, and great shocking cata- 
clysms in our American economy. But 
the commercial press has changed very 
little since then. It is more subtle in 
its support of special privilege. Its 
workers have organized into unions. 

But the highly paid columnists and 
the editorial writers are still, in the 
main, serving as prostitutes in the 
fancy house run by Madame “Free 
Enterprise” .. . 

So lately you have been reading in 
the commercial press about things like 
“deficit spending,” which is the jour- 
nalistic jargon of those who don’t 
want to see the Government do any- 
thing constructive to help assure the 
right of the worker to a livelihood . . . 


NEW PRODUCTS SHELVED 
From The Brewery Worker (Ind.) : 


Big business is to blame for the 
gathering storm clouds of unemploy- 
ment, the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (CIO) charged in 
a 32-page pamphlet entitled UE Ficuts 
FOR JoB SECURITY... 

“New products are shelved if exist- 
ing investments are threatened, as in 
the case of domestic radiotelephony 
which has not been exploited because 
it might make obsolete the existing 
wire communication system of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph and its 
manufacturing subsidiary, Western 
Electric. Restrictions are often put on 
the fullest utilization of a product, as 
in the agreement worked out by GE, 
Westinghouse and the utilities to limit 
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the introduction of fluorescent lamps, 
which use less electricity than incan- 
descent lamps.” 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


From FTA News (circulation: 125,- 
000), official organ of the Food, To- 
bacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers 
of America (CIO): 

The news on November 11, 1918, 
was joyful indeed. The long war had 
come to an end... Labor in America 
faced the future with optimism and 
hope . . . By 1920 the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
twice as great as in 1916... 

In 1921, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, co-operating with 
the other management organizations 
. . - launched its campaign for “the 
open shop” .. . By 1923 the wartime 
gains of labor had been, for the most 
part, obliterated . . . From its peak of 
over four million in 1920, Federation 
membership declined to less than three 
million in 1923... 

The open shop drive after World 
War I brought a tragic end to a most 
promising period for the American 
labor movement. In our country we 
are confronted with a danger that this 
story may be repeated after World 
War II. Reactionary employers’ asso- 
ciations are bent upon repeating their 
campaign to smash the labor move- 
ment. 

This time, however, they face an 
alert and progressive labor movement 


THAT'S TOO BAD 





“If they pass the $25-a-week unem- 
ployment insurance bill we're on the 
spot. We'll have to start paying a living 
wage.“—From the Brewery Worker (Ind.) 





Behind the Labor Scene | 


whose influence can be decisive. Mil- 
lions of Americans look to labor ag 
the backbone of a great democratic 
coalition to realize a people’s victory 
and a peace that means “democracy 
—and more democracy,” jobs and 
security for all Americans. 

This time let us make sure that 
labor will not only not decline in 
strength but grow stronger than ever 
before in our history. 


PARADOX 


From the Toledo Union Journal 
(CIO): 

It is a little known fact of recent 
months that Allied planners have de 
cided that in the Union movement lies 
hope of salvation for Japan and Ger- 
many. Rush orders went out from 
Washington immediately after Ger 
many had collapsed. Union organizers) 
were wanted to go to Germany to set 
up Unions among the workers. These 
American Union leaders are now 
abroad. : 

Two weeks ago, with the total col- 
lapse of Japan, Allied master minds 
arrived at the same conclusion: Only 
through Unions could the Japanese be 


taught Democracy .. . 





Here is one of the outstanding para- © 
doxes of our time. In America we have © 


found the Union movement pictured as | 


anything from a band of gangsters to 
a group of fascist-minded dictators. 
Unions in the U.S.A. have been a 
whipping boy for the public press and 
many of our prominent leaders. And 
yet—now that we have a problem on 
hand, the Unions are called to solve 
that problem. 


A WISH COME TRUE 


From the Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 


ig 


The national affairs committee of | 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, | 


after “careful study and long discus- 
sion” has determined that “private 
competitive capitalism requires a float- 
ing number of unemployed”. . . It 


appears the Atlanta Chamber of Com- © 


merce will gets its wish for a floating 
pool of unemployed. The Bell bomber 
plant, near Atlanta, employed up to 
28,000 people making B-19’s. This is 
70% of the 39,500 people engaged in 
all manufacturing in the Atlanta area 
in 1940, 
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Dick, Sn pain. 


Protection is important. Whether you’re riding in 
a bomber or an automobile. And steel has no rival 
when t comes to protection. The improved steels of 
war, many of them developments of United States 
Steel l:boratories, will also provide greater strength, 
longer life, increased efficiency and good looks in 
peacetime products. When you are again able to buy 
civilian goods of steel, remember to look for the 
U-S-SLabel. It is your assurance of quality steel. 
OCTOBER 15, 1945 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States 
Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the 
Air. American Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY: AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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German business man liberated 
by Americans after three years 
in the Buchenwald concentration camp, 
believes that strict, intelligent super- 
vision is the only solution to Ger- 
many’s industrial problem. 
Hummelsheim speaks as a German 
who worked against Hitler as long ago 
as 1933. Then a member of an anti- 
Nazi group, he nearly lost his life in 
Hitler’s purge of June 30, 1934. 
“German industry should contribute 
a full share of the burden in the re- 
construction of Europe,” says Hummel- 
sheim today. “An overwhelming ma- 
jority of German industry is ‘kaput,’ 
but remaining facilities can contribute 
toward the rebuilding of countries 
damaged by Nazi aggression.” 


W Cerman HUMMELSHEIM, a 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MAN 


I interviewed Hummelsheim at the 
Maria Laach Monastery, not far from 
Koblenz, where he is recuperating 
while awaiting a passport to Paris. 
Wide-awake, intelligent, he speaks as 
an internationally-minded business ex- 
ecutive who, as an executive for a 
leading German corporation, spent 
eight years in the United States, 
France, Italy and England before the 
war. Neither the 10 months of soli- 
tary confinement at the Gestapo prison 
in Berlin nor the ordeal at Buchenwald 
which followed have dulled his ability 
to look objectively at Germany and 
its industry. 

Hummelsheim favors rigid super- 
vision of industry as emphatically as 
he supports re-education of the Ger- 
man people, but he disagrees with 
other anti-Nazis who propose complete 
destruction of German productive ca- 
pacity. 

“First of all,” he asks, “is it pos- 
sible to turn Germany into a purely 
agrarian country?” 

His answer is “yes”—but only if 
Germany’s population of 65,000,000 


Sct. Epmunp Stone, formerly an associate 
editor of Forses, is now with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. 
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Should German Industry 
Be Destroyed ? 


By EDMUND STONE 


UYLAUPUOUTLLGUUEOUAUOASEERET ERED POOAST RAMANA AA AT TAHA TGA TE 


A German business man 
offers one answer to a 
vital post-war problem 


Rann VORLTDUAHOR TAD ON ACRE ATEN OA AA 


(frontiers of 1937) is reduced to 
about 45,000,000. Agrarian produc- 
tion, he contends, does not feed more 
than that. 

If this isn’t practicable, then Ger- 
many must import food from other 
countries. In the depression year 
1930 she imported food valued at three 
billion gold marks. To obtain food 
imports, the German Government must 
have foreign exchange credit. To get 
this credit she must export And she 
can not export finished goods or raw 
materials unless she has an industry. 

For this reason, Hummelsheim be- 
lieves German industry must be kept 
alive, though re-educated so complete- 
ly by supervision that it will never 
again develop into a war machine. He 
feels that the only way Germany can 
help Europe to rebuild (in addition 
to supplying labor) is for its industry 
to manufacture some of the materials 
that war-torn countries require. 


AVOUONLLOALBUAESHHRGTALALIUN 


URGES STRICT CONTROLS 


He states plainly that the German 
aircraft industry should never be re- 
vived. He’s convinced that allied air 
lines could easily handle air transport 
in Germany. A German commercial 
aircraft industry, he warns, would 
need test pilots at the very least, and 
even these could become a stock of po- 
tential combat pilots. 

His view of the German automobile 
industry may not meet with wide ap- 
proval, but it’s interesting. Hummel- 
sheim doesn’t think that Germans will 
be able to pay for imported American 
trucks, tractors and automobiles for 
some time to come. So he suggests that 
American manufacturers use Germany 
as a foreign automotive center for 
their own products. Germany has a 
large skilled labor pool which could 








work under American supervision. Ip 
addition to the German home market 
thus developed, new markets would 
be created in neighboring countries. 

Because she can’t afford to import 
natural raw materials not available in 
Germany itself, Hummelsheim offers 
the German substitute industry as the 
best solution: “The only substitute 
products taken off the production list 
should be (1) those not up to par with 
natural raw materials, and (2) those 
whose cost of production is far greater 
than the natural product. The elimina. 
tion of the undesirable products should — 
be gradual, keeping pace with a cor-| 
responding increase of exports so that | 
Germany can afford to lose the sub- 
stitutes and to buy the material from 
the outside. 











MUST BE RE-EDUCATED 


“You must remember that Germany | 
for some years ahead will have no) 
credit. She can only obtain credit by” 
exporting. In order to export, she must | 
supply herself with most of her owr/ 
raw materials, because other countries 
won't sell them to her.” 

Hummelsheim stresses the fact that 
re-education of the German people ané 
supervision of its industry must be s:- 
multaneous. One will not succeed with- 
out the other. | 

“A point of the program of re-edu- 
cation,” he says, “should be to get the 
Germans interested again in the real 
achievements of science. They shculd 
be encouraged to do research and 
make inventions for the benefit of nan- 
kind, not for the conquest of the 
world.” 

He adds that doubts may arse in 
allied countries whether these inven- 
tions would not lead to the prep:ration 
of war material, unknown or unde- 
veloped until now. To prevent this 
would be a relatively simple matter, 
says Hummelsheim: All pateats and 
inventions would have to @ to a 
United Nations pool in whicl inven- 
tions and results of researck would | 
benefit all members. ‘ 
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5 om = yeti WERE eleven hun- 
; gry kids in our family when I 
a left the farm. Mother cried, Dad gave 


- me a five dollar bill, the rest of the kids hol- 
lered goodbye as the train pulled 
out of the station. 







“Tl never forget that 
first night in the big city. I 
sat on the edge of my bed 
and felt pretty homesick. 
The landlady had said 
she’d trust me for one 
week’s board. So, tomor- 
row I must get a job. 





despair I saw some lights in — 
a little shop near the room- 
ing house. I went over. Some 
men were fixing a boiler. I was 

scared, but I asked the boss for a job. I couldn’t believe 
my ears when he said. ‘We need a 
handy man, come around tomor- 
row. I came around alright, 
. and I stayed ten months. 












“I got to be quite a 
machinist. I moved in- 
to a lot of different 
ff jobs for many years. I 
4 traveled all over the 
we Middle West. I liked to 
’ be on the move. The big- 
gest thrill I got was doing 
‘some work for the famous 


Wright beothers in their little Dayton machine shop 
where they were building their first airplanes. People 
thought they were crazy, but they didn’t seem so to me. 
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Settled Downe 


Reading time: 1 minute, 58 seconds 


“My sideline in those days was boxing. I 
saved quite a bit of 
prize money. On one of 
my trips to Detroit I saw 
the town was beginning 
to boom and that auto- 
mobiles had come to 
stay. I decided to stay 
too. I got a job in a 
big automobile plant 
and thought about 
getting married and 
settling down. 










“As soon as I got Fi 
the feel of the 
automobile business I wanted to get 
in it for myself. I quit boxing, got 
married, and on the side I bought 
some used cars. I fixed them, 
SN cleaned them and sold them 

fast. I liked handling cars. I 

quit my other job, 

and in a single 
year sold 420 
used cars. I was * 
settling down alright, I was a family 
man. I was in business. 
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“Then Mr. Chrysler brought out 
his marvelous new car. Boy, did I like 
that car. And Mr. Chrysler was look- 
ing for dealers too. My machinist 
training and my car experience now came in mighty 
handy. Instead of used cars, I now bought and sold those 
beautiful new Chryslers, and then Plymouths. Except for 
the war that’s what I’ve been doing ever since. The future 
is even brighter than the past for Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealers. I’m sure glad I’m one of them.” 


THIS is another true story from the records of the 
Chrysler Corporation, a story of individual initiative and 
enterprise in a free country. When the war came this 
distinguished Chrysler dealer converted a large portion 
of bis fine establishment to the needs of war production. 
Now that the war is over he is ready to sell new Chrysler- 
Plymouth cars again, with thousands of friends 
and a fine record backing him up. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE x DESOTO 
CHRYSLER «x DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


Listen to “The Music of Andre Kostelanetz”’ 
with leading Personalities of the Entertainment World 
as Guest Stars, Thursdays, CBS 9 P.M., E.T. 


BUYING MORE BOND § 
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They made Rubber Stick to Rayon... 
to produce a better fire 


A tough problem arose when they first 
used rayon cords in truck tires... 

It was difficult to make rubber adhere 
satisfactorily to rayon. A new material 
was needed...one that would bind these 
two together. 

Finally, chemists developed a special 
adhesive that makes the rubber coating 
adhere firmly to the rayon cords. As a 


result, thousands of miles were added to 
the life of heavy truck tires. 

Syntex, one of the many Flintkote 
rubber products, is a component part of 
that adhesive. 

And that is but one more example out 
of thousands where Flintkote research 
and Flintkote products are serving in- 
dustry. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers. ..from subway flooring to 
skyscraper roofing...from interior finish- 
ing to exterior waterproofing. ..from ad- 
hesives to expansion joints... from bitu- 
minous enamels to industrial cements... 
from protective coatings for industrial 
structures to a wide line of build- 


Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well... at home and abroad. The 
complete research, development and 
manufacturing facilities of Flintkote are 

always at your disposal. 
Offices in principal cities throughout 
the country. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 










ing materials for new construction AMO N. Y., 55th and Alameda Streets, 
amd modernization. (fy m 
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Los Angeles 54, California. 
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Use Your 


Organization Chart 


ss“ PXHERE is nothing as old as 

yesterday’s newspaper,” unless 
it is yesterday’s business organization 
chart. 

Yet industrial and management en- 
gineers who visit many concerns as 
consultants never cease to be sur- 
prised at the number of companies 
that muddle through without any or- 
ganization charts at all. 

They also find that many of the 
firms that think they use organization 
charts actually pay little attention to 
them. For example, a new sound-slide 
film on organizational analysis uses 
for its central theme a situation in 
which one company’s only organiza- 
tion chart was an ancient piece of 
cardboard whose reverse side had been 
converted by the office staff into a 
checkerboard for the daily noontime 
game. 

A major answer to the problem of 
how to get your staff actually to use 
your organization chart lies in main- 
taining its currency, particularly in 
these days of rapid change. 


KEEP CHART UP TO DATE 


It’s hard to visualize anything with 
more real interest to a staff than the 
organization chart when it is first re- 
leased. Everyone is intensely concerned 
over where he fits into the picture. But 
let one major change occur in the 
organization without the chart being 
promptly revised and it becomes, liter- 
ally, as old as yesterday’s newspaper. 

In normal times it may be satisfac- 
tory to revise your chart at three- or 
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four-month intervals. In times of great | 


organizational shifting however, more 
frequent changing is advisable. 

It is much better for the chart to be 
current than elaborate. The chart itself 
should be clear, simple and accurate. 
Many charts are “works of art” when 
they first appear, but they quickly be- 
come museum pieces. They’re too large 
and cumbersome to be used easily, and 
too expensively produced to be changed 
when, inevitably, they get out of date. 

One large firm, which resolved to 
convert its chart from a wall decora- 
tion in the manager’s office to a work- 
ing tool throughout the organization, 
held a meeting of its supervisors to 
get suggestions. The supervisors want- 
ed to place the charts in their working 
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New 


Rails for the railroads. More jobs in steel! 


Needed: 





New Cars for old will mean more jobs. 


5,000,000 refrigerators. Result: Jobs making steel. 


What’s the Chance of a Postwar Job —in Steel? 


OW MANY jobs will there be in the 
H steel mills for returning veterans 
and war workers? No one knows ex- 
actly. But this much is certain: 


Plans have long been made to meet 
quickly after Victory the tremendous, 
pent-up demand for goods—and it will 
be out of production to meet this de- 
mand that jobs by the thousands will 
come. 








Consider a few of the facts. The steel 
industry faces, right now, an accu- 
mulated demand for more than 600 
articles of iron and steel that have not 
been manufactured for civilian use 
since 1942 — including an estimated 
23,000,000 radios, 5,000,000 refrigera- 
tors, and 3,000,000 washing machines. 


OCTOBER 15, 1945 





Postwar building is expected to run 
to 9 billion dollars a year. There will 
be an immediate need for at least 
7,000,000 automobiles to replace those 
junked since the war began. The re- 
building of European countries will 
open a tremendous market for Ameri- 
can steel. 


Over and’ above this, will be the de- 
mand for steel in new products — 
planes, deep-freeze units, air-condition- 
ing equipment, television receivers, and 
hundreds of other devices grown out 
of war discoveries. 


And all this will result in countless 
jobs—for demand for goods makes jobs. 





Now that Victory has been won, the 
steel industry and other industries will 


put into operation their plans for the 
jobs and opportunities all of us want. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 


in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 

















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 62 of a Series 
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has your letterhead kept time 
WITH YOUR BUSINESS? 


Ingersoll ... an outsteiilltiay name in “time,” is cre- 
ated by United States Time Corporation, world’s largest. manu- 
facturers of watches. During the war this company made the 
most delicate of precision instruments for our fighting machines. 
Now they resume the manufacture of spring-winding clocks, 
electric clocks, and timing devices for all industrial uses. 


U. S. Time Corporation chooses Strathmore paper 
for its letterhead, one that must “keep time” with the growing 
reputation and progress of an organization famous for precision 
and integrity. YOUR letterhead, representing you in all business 
contacts, should properly express your present standing and 
future prospects. With lighter weight papers necessary under 
government regulations, quality is more important than ever. 


The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 
OF FINE 


SP RAT HM ORE cee 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


MAKERS 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage 
must continue, lest the reconversion program be impaired. Paper 
shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Continue to get your waste 
paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 
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manuals, so the odd-shaped size was 
discarded and the chart took a form 
which would fit into a three-ring bind- 
er, with one or two folds at most. 
Separate charts were made for the dif. 
ferent divisions and keyed into a mas- 
ter organization chart. Supervisors 
could quickly refer to the part of the 
chart that most concerned them. 

A quick, easy, and inexpensive du- 
plicating process was substituted for 
the slower and less flexible method 
that had been used. The charts were 
distributed to the supervisors by name 
and the obsolete charts taken up in 
exchange so that only current charts 
were left in circulation. 


ANNOUNCE CHANGES PROMPTLY 


It is also important not to permit your 
organization chart to be “scooped,” as 
when rumors or other announcements 
concerning organization changes cir- 
culate widely for some time before a 
new chart is issued. 

A far better procedure would be to 
let the chart announce the change, re- 
leasing it quickly enough to let it sup- 
plant the inevitable rumors. After all. 
it constitutes the very best means for 
announcement, for all the ramifications 
of the organizational shift are appar- 
ent at a glance. 

Since line and staff reporting chan- 
nels are clearly apparent, there is no 
destructive period during which part 
of the staff complains that it “doesn’t 
know the score,” and others yield to 
the temptation to revise their line and 
staff functions to suit themselves. 

The utility of an organization chart 
can be measured in direct ratio with 
its currency, and the prestige which it 
holds as a medium for announcing 
changes as they occur. Each manager 
will do well to ask himself if his or- 
ganization chart is up-to-date and re- 
issued periodically, perhaps with “ex 
tras” to mark big developments. 

—Joun F, SEMBOwER. 
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Civilians, as a whole, are shy in 
the presence of the returned sol- 
dier. They don’t know exactly 
what is the right thing to say or 
do. The soldiers are shy too. But 


Wut 


kindness is never out of place. = 


Honesty of purpose is rarely mis- 
understood. A square deal is al- 
= ways in order.—CnHartes R. 
Hook. 
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One of the Main Roads back to Peacetime Prosperity is America’s mighty System of Rail- 
ways, which gave their best to hasten Victory and through the years will transport the 
nation’s commerce with ever-greater Efficiency. 


sons 





Important among the roads that stand ready to play essential parts in the vast transportation 
job ahead is THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Pictured above is a train of mixed freight, rolling over the fertile 
prairies of the Great Midwest on the M. & St. L. main line, in 
Fast Daily Service between Minneapolis and Peoria. At the 
head-end is one of the Railway’s new 4,050 horsepower Giant 
Diesel Locomotives. 





This modern motive power is typical of the new equipment 
that the M. & St. L. is adding constantly to its locomotive and 
car fleets, to insure Fast Freight Service via 


: THE TIME-SAVING PEORIA GATEWAY 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zadtvay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 33 KEY CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—dquestions asked and answered — 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


Lecinome 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For free booklet mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet . K-18 
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In this column, every issue, FORBES 
will help subscribers: find a solution 
to their business problems. Simply 
address your queries to our Business 
Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Questions not answered here will be 
handled by mail. 











Question: It is the intention of the writer 
and associates to establish and operate a 
cotton dress manufacturing business shortly 
after separation from the Army. Our special- 
ty will be the volume production of low- 
price cotton dresses, and paid-in capital is 
expected to be between $70,000 and $100,000. 

Although each of us interested in this 
project has from 5 to 20 years of experience 
in the volume manufacture of cotton dresses, 
we have been out of touch with what has 
gone on recently, as a result of overseas 
service in the Army, Can you refer me to 
any writings on the subject, or sources for 
detailed information?—Lt. Cor. B. F. 
Bastia, Camp Ritchie, Md. 


ANSWER: Best sources for more in- 
formation are the leading trade asso- 
ciation in this fiield: Cotton Textile 
Institute, 320 Broadway, New York; 
Cotton Research Institute, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. Also, two out- 
standing trade papers, “Cotton,” Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., and “Textile 
World,” 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
, Ae 


Question: As part of my post-war plan- 
ning I would like to visit a vocational guid- 
ance counsellor. Not knowing of any myself. 
could you recommend one considered relia- 
ble?—-R. Van Harken, Paterson 3, N. J. 


ANSWER: You reside near one of the 
finest vocational guidance institutions 
in America —Stephens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Question: Is there any concern in the 
country, or any publication which could 
show us lines for distribution? We are the 
Northwest distributors for the Telex Com- 
pany, have seven states and Alaska in our 
territory, and we are desirous of taking on 
additional lines for distribution—F. R. 
Nosie, Manager, Telex Northwest Co.., 
Spokane 8, Washington. 


ANSWER: Best source for detailed 
information would be Industrial Equip- 
ment News, 461 8th Ave., New York. 
For any specific line or field informa- 
tion, write us for further information. 


Question: The Library Branch, Army 
Service Forces, is considering including the 
“Forses Post-War Job Chart” in a kit for 
distribution. Either 4,000, 8,000 or 12,000 
copies will be needed, depending on how 








Business Information: 


What's Your Problem? 


many are included in each kit. 2,200 kits go 
to Army libraries, separation centers and 
hospitals in continental United States and 
1,800 kits to installations in overseas thea- 
ters. It will be appreciated if you can give 
this office prices on the above quantities, 
FOB destination—Co.. Ray L. Trautman, 
Chief, Library Branch, Army Service Forces, 
New York, N. Y. 


ANSWER: For these reprints cost is: 
4,000, 2c each; 8,000, 1'4c each; 12,000, 
1'\4c each. 


Question: Please give me the names of 
a few of the best Industrial Psychologists 
who have offices in New York and, if you 
could, an idea as to their fee for a consul- 
tation—R. F. Winne, Manager, Morton 
Lumber Co., Morton, N. Y. 


ANSWER: Institute of Applied Psy- 
chology, 15 E. 40th St.. New York, 
N. Y.; Employer’s Test Administra- 
tion Bureau, 91 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y.; National Institute for Human 
Relations, 545 5th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Write direct for information on 
fees. 


Question: Where can I get further details 
on the subject of broiler production?—F. T. 
Kenyon, Barre, Vt. 


ANSWER: For free bulletins on this 
subject, write to the Poultry Depart- 
ment of your own state agricultural 
college. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., as well as 
the Poultry Departments of any of the 
state agricultural colleges (such as 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va.; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Iowa Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa; etc.) will also be glad to 
supply you with free literature. The 
Ralston-Purina Feed Mills, St. Louis, 
Mo., which sells broiler feeds, can also 
furnish you with an excellent free bul- 
letin on this subject. 


Question: I would appreciate it if you 
could tell me where I might secure infor- 
mation about the fur-farming business. 
Would such a venture require any great 
amount of skill and study?—J. F. KEnpALt, 
Plainville, Conn. 


ANSWER: Two of the best sources of 
free information about the farm pro- 
duction of mink, silver foxes, etc., are 
the Conservation Departments of the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota, lo- 
cated in the capital cities of these 
states: Madison, Wis., and St. Paul, 
Minn. Incidentally, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan produce about 50% 
of the fur animals raised in the coun- 
try. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, Chicago, IIl., is also a valuable 
source of information. Fur-farming re- 
quires a good deal of skill, judgment 
and “know-how.” You would be wise to 
study every angle of this business be- 
fore risking any capital in it. 
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Engineered Rubber delivers 
coal to the surface, 


SPEED... 


Imagine a flying freighter. .. unloading 
its entire cargo in 7 seconds,..WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That’s not fancy... it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47’s 
with U.S. Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pin-point accuracy. 

, Thus engineered rubber helps broad- 
en the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights...elim- 
inating landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 
satility of the engineered rubber con- 
veyor belt. It serves to carry loads of 
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abrasive coal and ore, or foodstufis and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains ...and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into space. 

Always, the most efficient conveyor 
belting is the result of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
...the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U.S. Rubber technicians. . . each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of immea- 
surable aid in speeding victory; it is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 
a peacetime industrial order. 


Engineered Ruober delivers 
cargoes from the sky. 
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Serving Through Science 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the great scientists of America—on A | 
t 


the Philbarmonic-Sympbony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. \Qxiiam 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
OCTOBER 15, 1945 








Pour the work on— 


and watch 


MARCHANT 


Turn tt 
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Te's a thrill to see just how much 
more work my automatic Marchant 
can turn out! I just enter amounts 
to be multiplied, read the answers 

. and clear . . . never waiting for 
the answer to “develop! My Mar- 
chant multiplies simultaneously 
with we of the multiplier- factor 

. the fastest and easiest.’ 


“We've brought ourselves 
up-to-date on automatic 
calculators—and we're 
amazed at how Marchant’s 
new improvements speed 
our work. We wanted 
Today's Highest Possible 
Calculator- Performance 
—and we got just that 
in Marchant.” 


Now Available mt 
Without Priority 


GHLENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS © 


Macha Calculating Mache Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U, 5S. A. 


SALBS AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE. STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHESA, 
34 








Best Company Plans for 
Handling Ex-Service Men 


{Continued from page 15) 


on the meeting to answer questions if 
necessary. 

The program boils down the points 
in the manual which will give super- 
visors the background they need to 
deal wi) veterans properly. During 
the two-hour session, six printed pages 
are issued to the group, setting forth 
the salient points of the Selective Ser- 
vice law as it pertains to veteran em- 
ployment, a thumbnail sketch of the 
“GI Bill of Rights” (strictly informa- 
tional), and both general and specific 
Johns-Manville policies on veteran em- 
ployment. The company supplies each 
participant with a notebook in which 
to keep the pages for future reference. 
The headquarters training staff issues 
revised pages as policies are broad- 
ened or modified so supervisors can 
keep their reference notebooks up to 
date. 

An important feature of the pro- 
gram is that it channels all technical 
questions concerning veterans ~ that 
may arise in the future to the person 
best able to answer them—the Veteran 
Adviser. Having the VA present, the 
program serves to establish among 
supervisors the habit of going to him 
on more difficult and intricate ques- 
tions. It also tends to promote uni- 
formity of action. 

In each instance, those participating 
have expressed the opinion that the 
program met its objectives: 

(a) To inform supervisors of the 
legal rights of returning veterans. 

(b) To inform supervisors of estab- 
lished policies relating to veteran em- 
ployment, re-employment and rein- 
statement. 

(c) To inform supervisors about 
the procedures set up to implement 
these policies. 

(d) To inform supervisors of their 
part in veteran re-employment. 

(e) To show the spirit in which the 
veteran should be re-employed. 


HUMAN RELATIONS ASPECTS 


Everyday relationships between su- 
pervisors and employees have long 
been recognized as the links that hold 
the production chain together. Obvi- 
ously, thought had to be given to the 
human relations aspects between veter- 
ans and their supervisors. No one in 
training work had the information or 





background necessary to develop ma- 
terial on this phase of veteran empioy- 
ment. But at one plant there was a 
veteran—a former Infantry officer, 
badly shot up at St. Lo—who had the 
information. He had more than just 
the overseas veteran’s point of view. 
He also had the viewpoint of the 
wounded and temporarily disabled 
veteran. In addition, he had first-hand 
experience in interviewing and coun- 
seling other veterans at an Army sepa- 
ration center. On top of all this he had 
an earnest desire to get over to super- 
visors what he had learned so that it 
would do the most good—both for 
veterans and for the company. He was 
truly in a position to present the 
veteran’s point of view. 


TESTED AND PROVED 


He and the Veteran Adviser at this 
one plant tried out his ideas as a 
follow-up to the original program on 
laws and policies. It went over with 
supervision. Thus tested and proved 
worthwhile, the program was pre- 
pared for distribution to all plants by 
the headquarters training staff so the 
important message could be heard by 
all J-M production supervision. 

Near the end of the program—a 
half-hour lecture—one page is issued 
to all those attending. The page is for 
supervisors to include in the note- 
books they started during the first 
training program on laws and policies. 
It sets forth four tips on handling 
veterans: 1. Be friendly. 2. Be normal. 
3. Be patient. 4. Be a good listener. 

The program’s objectives are: 1. To 
give management a true picture of the 
returning veteran from a_ veteran’s 
point of view. 2. To suggest techniques 
that should be followed by supervisors 
in their day-to-day dealings with vet- 
erans returning to civilian jobs. 

Throughout, it has been Johns- 
Manville’s desire to be completely 
frank with its service men and wo- 
men. It was not paternalistic when 
they left. It is not being paternalistic 
now. 

Instead, Johns-Manville has taken 
steps to prepare for the return of its 
service men and women by informing 
and coaching those who will be the 
veterans’ supervisors. J-M’s foremen 
and others in management are in- 
formed not only as to Federal laws 
and company policies, but also as to 
the veteran’s point of view, expounded 
by a veteran qualified in every way to 
speak factually. 


FORBES 
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(Outside of the six largest cities) 


> 20. 28:20 33 © 4 3 


The Hometown Daily Newspaper Market is 


THE BIG MARKET FOR CARS 


— check your sales records against these figures 


Read the Census! More than 4 motor car dealers of every 5 America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
are in the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market in the ; . . 6 BILLION A YEAR 
11 Western States. 


le where two thirds of all retail sales 
Why? Because 3 cars out of 4 are sold outside of the =e are made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


six largest cities! : Gaby 

Let us show you how to cover this primary market fe = 

p reitesN > THE HOMETOWN 
Write today for the new booklet “How to Sell America’s i D Al LY N EWS PAPER 


Third Greatest Sales Area.” Hometown Daily Newspaper » 
Publishers, 625 Market St., San Francisco 5, California. me covers this primary market 
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THIRD DIMENSIONAL SIGHT 


A binocular magnifier, easily car- 
ried in pocket or purse, is the latest in 
optical gadgets. A dual lens eye-aid, 
it’s claimed that this twin-reader mag- 
nifier triples the field of vision, affords 
third dimensional sight with true per- 
ception of depth. 

FARMING NOTE 


Good news for farmers: General 
Mills has developed a new type of 
aerating soil tiller that not only elimi- 
nates weeds, but also pulverizes and 
aerates the soil and provides an ideal 
seed bed at the same time—all in one 
operation. The machine is easily drawn 
behind the average farm tractor. 


LIGHTING TIPS 


Add two more uses for fluorescent 
lighting: (1) As Christmas tree deco- 
rations. Developed by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, small, round fluorescent 
lamps not only illuminate the tree, but 
also make it glow. (2) Tiny fluores- 


Ideas 


cent lamps have been produced for use 
as beacons for bedposts, stairways and 
other objects—to prevent barking of 
shins by middle-of-the-night risers. 


LONG-LIVED WOOD 
Credit the Koppers Co. with devel- 


oping a  plastic-impregnated, acid- 
resistant wood for structures exposed 
to rapid deterioration through contact 
with acid solutions or fumes. Found 
to be firm and sound after an 18 
months service test, this treated wood 
may have utility in flooring in plat- 
forms and railroad cars, and other 
constructions subjected to rough usage. 


NIGHT ‘EYES 


A shock-resistant, sealed beam head- 
lamp, originally designed by Westing- 
house for military vehicles, is now 
available for civilian application. Her- 
metically sealed in an all-in-one unit, 
the lamp remains “gas tight” through- 
out its life, preventing dirt and mois- 
ture from leaking in. 


WATERPROOFED FABRIC 


What’s said to be another positive 
waterproofing compound for fabrics 
is reported by the Soldine Corp. An 
outdoor camper’s sleeping bag, for 
example, may be so thoroughly water- 
proofed by the product that—even in 
a heavy downpour—the sleeper can 
remain as snug and dry as if he were 


at home in his own bed. The com. | 


pany’s war-tested formula, success- 
fully used to prevent rot, mildew, dis- 
coloration or deterioration of canvas 


water tanks, is expected to find wide 
post-war application on fabrics in the | 


marine, sporting goods, automotive 
and transport fields. 


INSURANCE ITEMS 
A unique type of contract is that 
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devised by an insurance company and | 
a finance company, whereby mer. | 


chants are permitted to insure the lives 
of clients who buy on the installment 


plan. Another novel policy, adver- | 


tised in a Kansas City paper, offers 
coverage on dogs. Benefits are paid for 
pets’ hospitalization, medical treatment 
and loss of life. 


PLASTICS AGAIN 
U. S. Rubber has bobbed up with « 
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HOW DO MORE IN 8 HOURS 
THAN Y@U DO NOW IN 10 


TWO MINUTES SPENT READING THIS 
MAY SAVE YOU 10 HOURS A WEEK 


Better organization can add more than 25% to your 
productive time. Instead of losing hours in looking-up, 
checking-back, guessing (wrong), and just plain forgetting 
+.» you can work swiftly and efficiently from accurate, easy- 


to-find data. How? 


By using the time-tested Memindex 


Pocket Memory on Cards—an amazing personal organizer that 


is helping thousands of executives, managers, officers, 
men in service, students, 


officials, doctors, salesmen, 
engineers, ete., to do more iu less time. 


wa MEMINDEX ee 
handsome Pocket 


a. leather) and a= Desk Unit. 
Memos and data are kept on ruled, dated and 
scientifically indexed CARDS. These cards are 
transferable from Pocket Case to Desk Unit, 
or vice versa—No TRANSCRIBING. 


Indexing can simple or comprehensive 
as you wish. ey with the -—— outfit, 
then add as you discover new ways 
Memindex can help you. 


Sas a a the first 


of TRANSFERABLE CARDS remains. Scores 
of secent letters from users testify to the 
value of Memindex. 


For instance, a Lt. Commander states: “I 
find my Memindex priceless because of its 
compactness and mobility.”’ 


Cards for remainder of °45 


OUTFIT—$4.75 
~ year’s suppty 


PLETE 
Peeket Case and Desk Un 
of cards or more (see 


gov't. 
lawyers, 


NO LIMIT TO RECORDS 
KEPT WITH MEMINDEX 


Estimates, telephone numbers, 
addresses, 

quotas, prospects, ideas, 

to-buy, promotions, 

numbers, quantities, follow-ups, 
ete., all are at your fingertips 
with Memindex .. memos 
for daily use in the Pocket 
Case, others for less frequent 
use in the Desk Unit. 


ORDER NOW 


Avoid end- -of-year rush. 

You can’t start too soon 

to enjoy Memindex ad- 
vantages. 


Additional information 


on request. Dated and Indexed Cards 


WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
149 Carter St., Dept. 7, Rochester 5, N.Y. 





buoyant, war-developed plastic foam / 
that’s said to be seven times lighter — 
than cork. Used in the Pacific to fill © 
steel pontons, its peacetime advantages — 
are expected to include insulation for 

homes, automobiles, trains and air- 
planes, as well as buoyancy units for | 
life preservers, floats and pleasure | 


craft. 
MILK-MADE BRUSHES? 


Bristles for paint brushes can now | 
be made from milk! Using commercial 
acid-precipitating casein—a protein” 
and a principal ingredient of milk—| 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has developed an artificial bristle as ay 
substitute for pig and other coarse | 
animal hair. Said to have good paint-| 
carrying capacity, the brushes are re-| 
sistant to oils and fat solvents, but 
soften when allowed to stand in water. | 


INFIELD NOVELTIES 


Even the sports field is being invad- f 
ed by electronics. The umpire’s whisk- 
broom is being threatened by an elec- 
trical and pneumatic push-button | 3 
home-plate duster, of all things. An- ) 
other device is a disappearing-reap- | 
pearing “mike,” which pops up oppor- | 
tunely to record choice arguments be- 
tween ball-players and umpires. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET : 


New York 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... 


$ 893,285,810 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 














2. fl, a eae oe 2,323,565,991 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 34,568,891 
State and Municipal Securities. . . ee ch 165,903,532 
ING IUGG noc wees ccccccccccess 98,181,066 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 1,016,817,136 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. . . cael 6,036,851 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 6,656,465 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 6,000,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

a iN ig ale Aaa die Spe oe a Oe 7,000,000 
ne ha La 4 eG wena metho bin 30,224,729 
rs a's ga Wain eee eames 2,901,562 

ii ni hk wig ceo waren $4,591,142,033 
LIABILITIES 
IEEE BASEL SET ee ee eer $4,298,169,026 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $495,689,738) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,728,881 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Sohal thatah 4s ewes +>» 4,332,283 7,396,598 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 15,547,338 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
SE RE I re ee 1,846,685 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 27,974,881 

Nt oa Roe es tale CS sy 5 2,015,000 
Capital. . ; . ..$77,500,000 
Surplus...... .. .122,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . 38,192,505 238,192,505 

yee Ee eae ee ae $4,591,142,033 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of September 25, 1945, except 
those of branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$697,088,012 of United States Government Obligations and $8,626,861 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $626,255,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
‘and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(4n Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 
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STANDS OUT! 


Down IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natu- 
ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
black—an element that goes into the very words you read in your 


favorite newspaper or magazine. 


Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
own sources of production, from the ground up, Huber news and publica- 
tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald 
Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 


We’re proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 
magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
make possible even finer Huber Inks. 
For the very best and clearest repro- 
duction of the printed word—no job is 
too big for Huber! 


J. M. Huser, INc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 


. . . | S2UNNAYAUUUAUOOGAANANAAMUNU LATERALLY LES ANNAN 
Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Huber Inks. Z 














CANNED CANNONS 


Canned cannons are another innova- 
tion of the canning industry. The Gov. 
ernment’s expensive surplus of big 
guns, bazookas and anti-aircraft weap- 
ons are now being protected from the 
elements by a covering furnished by a 
strong, sturdy, light- and moisture. 
proof “can.” 


MAGIC MIXTURE 


New floors for old—that’s the prom- 
ise of a brand-new self-welding, quick. 
drying (4 hours) floor covering. Called 
“Mastic Mix,” when applied to old 


wooden floors it produces a covering | 


said to be as resilient as rubber, with 
wearing qualities like steel. Moreover, 


it will not chip, peel or crumble, will | 


take any color paint. 


MASS-PRODUCING HENS? 








An Egg-of-the-Week Club is the | 


latest novelty in the poultry field. 


Started by an enterprising New York | 


poultryman, its members get three | 


dozen eggs every other week. Eggs are | 
shipped the day they’re laid, with safe 


arrival guaranteed. 


CEILING REPORTER 


No larger than a cigaret, a high in- 
tensity, 1,000-watt mercury vapor 
lamp is now undergoing tests at West- 


inghouse laboratories. It’s designed for | 
use in weather stations to determine _ 
visibility ceilings. The lamp, which is | 


cooled by a stream of water to prevent 


melting of the quartz bulb, is directed | 


against clouds in the sky and the angle | 


of reflection is recorded. Using trigo- | 
nometry, meteorologists are able to | 


calculate ceiling heights. 


In the first World War the Gov- 
ernment took over and made a 
mess of the operation of the rail- 
roads. The taxpayers had to put 
up more than two billion dollars 
to pay the deficit of government 
operation. This time the amount 
of business handled is more than 
double that handled in the first 
World War and the railroads 
have paid the Government out of 
their earnings more than four 
billion dollars in taxes, ten times 
more than they have paid the 
owners in dividends on the capi- 
tal stock—Romney (W. Va.) 
Hampshire Review. 
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In the Universal “Jeep,” Willys presents a dif- 
ferent conception of industrial motive power—a 
vehicle so versatile that you can use it for many 
varied jobs, keeping it at work more hours per day, 


more days per year. 

As a truck, the “Jeep” carries 800-lb. loads in 
its sturdy steel body... goes almost anywhere, on 
or off the road...reaches places conventional 
trucks cannot go. 

As a tractor, it tows materials trailers up steep 
ramps... pulls and powers any equipment a light 
tractor can handle. 

As a runabout, the “Jeep” carries men to the 
job ... goes where ordinary cars could not. . . does 
up to 60 miles an hour on the highway. 

As a mobile Power unit, it delivers power to the 


The mighty “Jeep” has the power to deliver 
men and materials to hard-to-reach places 
in oil fields, in lumber and mining camps. 


Offers Industry a Versatile Motor Vehicle 

















The Universal 


The “Jeep” pulls a string of 
trailers across the plant yard 
or across town. It will tow a 
5,500-lb. trailer payload at high- 
way speed, with reserve power 
for bad road conditions and 
ample braking ability. 


job. Power take-off furnishes up to 30 h.p. to 
Operate compressors, generators, etc. 

The Universal “Jeep” has the power-heart of the 
military ‘“‘Jeep’—the mighty Willys Engine. To 
adapt this power to a wide range of uses, the “Jeep” 
has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with six speeds 
forward and two reverse. 

See the “Jeep” at Willys dealers—and you'll see 
that there is a place in your business for this versa- 
tile vehicle. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Gea jeep 





se. eep” power take-off runs a compressor, 
making spray painting quick and easy in 


the plant and in remote field installations. 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD “JEEP” MEANS WILLYS 
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This Sealed 
jerere) 
LOANED 
lo You 





Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

| oa aye have changed—but have you? 
Adopt a new Px olo, of life and 
MASTER YOU: ROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
the use of sim  ¢- laws, you can ap- 

- fi the powers of your mind to brin 
about startling chases in — life. If 
ou are sincere in your desire, write 
or the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe K.0.W. 


(he Rosicrucians 


AMORC 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 











Many a Frequent Washington 
Visitor Says: 


Lafayette Room 


Make Advance Reservations 





Buy and Hold War Bonds 





HE country is going into what 
John Snyder’s OWMR calls “the 
period of paradoxes”—somewhat 
higher prices and, for many workers, 
somewhat lower take-home pay—ex- 


panding business and high unemploy-. 


ment, setting off forces of inflation and 
deflation at the same time. 

Paradoxes are nothing new in 
Washington. They are reflected just 
now in the pendulum of Truman’s 
political clock which swings one day 
to the left, the next day to the right. 
Results are bitterly confusing. For ex- 
ample, OPA’s Bowles guesses there 
will be 10,000,000 unemployed by 
mid-1946, OWMR figures 8,000,000, 
and CED (with Wallace’s qualified 
concurrence) says 6,000,000. 

Thus the Administration is in the 
paradoxical position of actually prom- 
ising lots of unemployment in an elec- 
tion year even though it expects enact- 
ment of “full employment” legislation 
which has been hailed as a cure-all. 
Neither do these wide discrepancies in 
“official” estimates strengthen business 
confidence in the new idea of a “na- 
tional employment budget” under 
which Government would plan how to 
run the nation 18 months in advance. 

Examples like these are responsible 
for current pressure on Truman to 
stop trying to be all things to all peo- 
ple. However, it is very evident that 
political considerations will keep him 
trying to zig-zag down the road with- 
out falling off either the right side or 
the left bank. 


A POLITICAL GOVERNMENT 


More forthright than Roosevelt, 
President Truman is frankly running 
a political administration. All impor- 
tant moves are first “cleared with Han- 
negan” to measure their effect, pro or 
con, on the large solid blocks of voters 
which Democrats must have to stay in 
power. While his political program is 
thus bent toward the left, Truman’s 
appointments are giving little aid or 
comfort to the radicals, Selection of 
U. S. District Judge John C. Collett of 
Kansas City puts a staunch Midwest- 
ern conservative in as stabilization di- 
rector under Snyder. 


THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


Put another way, Truman wants 
more New-Dealish laws, but chooses 
“moderates” to administer them. He is 
politically concerned over the anti. 
union undertones now emanating from 
Congress, the present stumbling block | 
to any new social gains for labor. The 
House, which sidetracked the tideover. 
pay bill, will be even rougher than the 
Senate was on the fraudulently-labeled 
full-employment measure. Although the 
Senate pulled out the only tooth in this 
bill when it eliminated Government’s 
guarantee of jobs for all—and gesticu- 
lated against deficit financing as a 
way to make jobs—it knocked out an 
amendment to keep Government from 
competing with private business. 

Unions right now are having and 
making most of the trouble. No reces- 
sion from the wave of strikes is in 
sight. More government seizures lie | 
ahead. Labor will wind up with base- | 
pay raises of about 15%. It will take # 
further demonstrating via the strike- © 
and-seize method to prove to workers 
they can’t get much more than that | 
and to convince management it can’t | 
get by with much less. 
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TROUBLE AHEAD 


Labor already is looking farther 
ahead and planning defensive strategy 
in meeting a certain fight against 
“closed unions.” The explosion will 
come when there are a couple million | 
more veterans knocking on the doors | 
of closed unions for the right to work. | 
Their throttle-hold on the number of 
available jobs has prevented many em- | 
ployers from being able to estimate | 
how many new jobs can be created— | 
a decision in “closed shop” industries 
that’s largely up to the unions. 

This paradox does not stop unions 
from attacking management for not 
creating more job opportunities. Atten- 
tion is focused on getting jobs from 
business rather than on encouraging 
industry and commerce to make new | 
ones, Neither have any substantial aids | 
been offered to develop the vast job 
reservoir that exists in self- employment © 
or in new “family size” small busi- © 
nesses. ‘ 
Truman, like Roosevelt, is strong | 
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for little business—more earnestly so 
because his haberdashery failure has 
persuaded him that small business 
needs help. He also is known to be an- 
tagonistic toward big Eastern finance, 
believing it possesses too much power 
to build or sink new small enterprises. 
As yet, however, there are scant indi- 
cations of revisions in tax and pricing 
policies which conspire against the 
little man. 

Most of Government’s business 
agencies will be consolidated under 
Wallace, who will emphasize marketing 
and production aids for small business 
and foreign trade. Commerce Dept. 
will develop programs for co-operative 
buying-and-selling for the smaller 
shops and factories, an adaptation of 
the “voluntary chain” method of com- 
peting with mail-order houses and cor- 
porate chains. Bureau of Standards 
will be expanded, new quality stand- 
ards devised and publicized, but Wal- 
lace denies reports he will make this 
bureau a grade-labeling agency. 


SURPLUS SALES LAGGING 


Business also will deal chiefly 


through Wallace’s department for sur- 
plus property. Present procedure for 
disposal is so slow that many surplus 
items will stand in the way of the 
new goods from reconverted assembly 
lines. The priority system for getting 
rid of the surpluses is largely respon- 
sible for holding up sales. After State 
and local governments, the items must 
be made available to small business 
and veterans as well as to manufac- 
turers and dealers before going on the 
open market. SWPC is proving helpful 
in getting surplus machinery for small 
factories. 

Snyder and Bowles, who have been 
in sharp disagreement over OPA 
pricing policies, face another problem 
in how to handle prices of building 
materials, new homes, new rental proj- 
ects. Realtors say ceilings will impede 
the backlog of construction work that’s 
necessary to spark the reconversion 
machine. OPA economists counter 
that without control over building 
operations, a boom-and-bust period is 
certain. 

New type of legislation worth watch- 
ing is New-Dealer Murray’s bill to 
“stabilize” the construction industry. 
It would keep Government out of pub- 
lic works projects while the level of 
new building was high but keep a list 
of public projects ready to start at the 
first sign of a letdown. 
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Electricity, natural gas 
ond water are available 
in unlimited quantities=— 
at favorable rates. 
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Richmond shipyard labor 
established a record of 
51% greater efficiency 
than the national aver- 





Richmond's yeor ‘round 
climate averages 58° F. 
.. «1/10 of a degree 
more than the perfect 
working average. 


(California's largest oil refinery 
is located in Richmond ... and 8 other 
leading oil companies have plants or re- 
fineries in the immediate area. If your 
business uses oil as a key raw material, 
Richmond is a ready-made plant location 
for your West Coast factory. 


But it is not oil alone that has centered 
nationwide attention on Richmond. Con- 
sider the port of Richmond... . largest on 
San Francisco Bay . . . for export and 
coastal shipments. Consider the amount 
of available land .. . level, firm of foun- 
dation, on main rail lines and highways, 
and at exceptionally low prices. 


Consider the labor supply! A tremendous 
backlog of skilled and unskilled labor... 
with one of the highest productive rec- 
ords in the nation. Consider the location 
of Richmond! Centrally located to serve 
all of the 16 million people of the West. 





It will pay you to write for this free book! Plan 
your peacetime operations on the basis of 
facts. “Richmond Wins the Peace" is a 36- 
page book. about an amazing industrial city. 
Write on your business letterhead. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 103 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


* 
















Largest industrial area 
en San Francisco Bay 







The Pattern 


AVIATION 


The super-transports of “tomorrow” 
are here. Inauguration of 10-hour 
coast-to-coast flights, as well as 11-hour 
trans-Atlantic service, is expected with- 
in a few weeks. Four-engined Lock- 
‘heed “Constellations,” with a cruising 
speed of five miles a minute, will do 
the job. . . . Watch for extensive de- 
velopment of the combination of ware- 
housing and air-cargo shipments. In 
fact, one organization has already ap- 
plied for licenses from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Committee, is planning to use 
the helicopter for direct pick-ups from 
warehouse reoftops. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


A tremendous upsurge of time-pay- 
ment buying in the durable consumer 
goods field is predicted by one finance 


of Business 


company, despite high war-earned sav- 
ings. Watch for a general encourage- 
ment of this type of buying, through 
lower interest rates. . . . Rate cuts in 
wholesale financing of new cars and 
trucks is expected to speed the flow of 
vehicles into consumers’ hands, may 
even be a portent of more attractive 
retail time sales plans. 


LABOR 


Although government labor agen- 
cies are now under one head, existing 
labor-dispute settlement machinery re- 
mains to be overhauled. . . . Continu- 
ing strikes, plus prospects of more 
strikes in reconverting industries, fur- 
ther complicates the Government’s 
wage stabilization plan. Meanwhile, 
the NWLB, in winding up its affairs, 
is not likely to set a wage policy for 
its successor. 





New Way to Live 
Brings New Riches 


Rockville Centre, N. Y. James Maratta, eminent Counselor in Human Relations, 
has discovered a startling yet simple and effective method of revealing unsuspected 
personal truths to individuals who are underpaid, unhappy, discontented, worried. 
When these surprising truths are demonstrated, a new light seems to dawn on those 


who have been suffering from financial 
and other difficulties, and almost at once 
they begin to live a new kind of life 
which, in thousands 
of instanees, has 
brought them new 
riches of the mind, 
heart and _ pocket- 
book. 


Mr. Maratta’s -dis- 
covery is based on 
the fact that every- 
thing we gain or lose 
in life is gained or 
dost through our deal- 
ings with other in- 
dividuals, and that 
therefore, we succeed or fail in direct 
ratio to our understanding of ourselves 
and the people with whom we come in 
contact. Through an ingenious copy- 
righted chart of questions, Mr. Maratta 
is able to classify one’s good and bad 
points and reveal them so clearly that 
one literally has a blue-print of his per- 
sonality. In a 3-page letter, he bares an 
individual’s personality so clearly that 
the subject is able to judge himself 
almost as if he were someone else. In 
addition, definite suggestions are made 
for overcoming handicaps and making 
the most of one’s desirable qualities. 


Those who are troubled by financial 
42 








worries, family troubles, job difficulties 
or other problems resulting from incor- 
rect human relations, can obtain Mr. 
Maratta’s copyrighted Question Chart by 
sending a dollar to Mr. James Maratta, 
Counselor in Human Relations, Rock- 
ville Centre 26, New York, with the un- 
derstanding that he will mail a 3-page 
report based on the answers given in 
the question chart. 


So confident is Mr. Maratta that he 
will “hit the nail on the head” in his 
report, that he agrees to return the dol- 
lar to anyone who is not delighted with 
discovering himself and what to do about 
it. To obtain your Question Chart and 
Report, mail coupon below, or write 
a letter to Mr. Maratta today, enclosing 
one dollar, which will be returned to you 
after you receive Mr. Maratta’s Report, 
if you do not think it is worth many 
times the cost. 





JAMES MARATTA, Counselor in Human Relations 
Rockville Centre 26, N. Y. 


I enclose one dollar. Send me your copyrighted 
Question Chart with the understanding that if I 
fill it in as directed, you will mail me a 3-page 
report about myself, at no further cost. If I am not 
pleased with results, you agree to return my dollar. 
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RAILROADS 


Fearing that recent rate cuts in 


other territories might affect their rate 
structure, Far Western rail groups will 
enter ICC class-rate proceedings. . . . 
Despite opposition by the railroads, 
temporary operation of coastwise and 
intercoastal services by the War Ship- 
ping Administration has been author. 
ized up to the year’s end. 


TIRES 


A word of caution from the Nation- 
al Automobile Dealers Association: 
Prospects for the elimination of tire 
rationing are not too promising for 
the near future. Why? Approximately 
50,000,000 tires have been in service 
since the start of the war. As a result, 
the demand for replacements is mount- 
ing rapidly. Meantime, the tire indus- 


try is planning the production of 12, | 


000,000 tires by the new year. ... 
Good news for motorists: Development 
of a rayon cord tire by Goodrich is 
expected to produce longer-lived tires. 
Quantity production is being held up 
temporarily, however, awaiting the 
rayon industry’s ability to furnish the 
fabric in large quantities, 


PLASTICS 


The plastics industry expects to cash 
in on wartime research: Despite the 


greatly increased output to meet war | 


needs—total dollar volume increased 
325%—an additional growth of 25% 
is looked for in the near future. . . . 
Important factors in the post-war use 
of plastics will be the increased use of 
electronic heating and the introduction 
of new, more efficient machinery. . . . 
There will be no battle between plas- 
tics and light metal alloys, according 
to one authority. Reason: Both types 
of material have definite applications, 
while price relationships are not likely 
to bring about substitution of alloys. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Over the reconversion hump—that’s 
the physical picture in the automotive 
industry. Production and delivery of 
new cars, however, depends upon 
speed in strike settlement negotiations. 
Normally, the AMA considers 500,000 
new cars by the year’s end a fair pro- 
duction estimate. New car prices still 
remain unpredictable. 


METALS 


Warning: If we wish to maintain 
world supremacy, we must adjust our 
technology to available domestic raw 
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Premium 


BEER 


by the . 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 














Rovan TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1945, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1945 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 4, 1945. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 15, 
1945, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on October 4, 


ratio 
H. A. WAY 


A T0945 ——__- ROY, j \ Pimms Secretary 











ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction * Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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materials. One recent engineering sur- 
vey points out that we have depleted 
our lush mineral resources, should 
utilize immense reserves of practically 
untouched low-grade and submarginal 
ores. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Although a major obstacle in the 
way of reviving residential construc- 
tion has been removed, the building 
industry faces two more uncertainties: 
OPA’s pricing of building materials 
and its price control plans for new 
homes. . . . 70% of those wishing to 
own a home want to build one, not 
buy a ready-made house, according to 
local Home Planners Institutes. What 
do they plan to spend? About $7,200, 
including land. . . . Encouraging to 
home builders: More than 80% of 
current lumber production is now mov- 
ing into civilian channels. 


Business Reading 


Striking at the heart of a problem 
in which all business men are interest- 
ed today—that of maintaining public 
confidence in business, the National 
Assoc. of Better Business Bureaus has 
issued its revised “Guide for Retail 
Advertising and Selling.” A timely, 
forceful demonstration of the value 
and effectiveness of voluntary self- 
regulation, it embodies the organiza- 
tion’s long experience in curbing un- 
fair merchandising practices. ... “A 
Capsule Course on Wool,” issued by 
the American Wool Council, is a com- 
pact text for sales people, consumers, 
home economists and students. Its 20- 
pages offer amusing sketches illustrat- 
ing the properties of wool, the steps 
in its manufacture into fabrics, and 
the proper care of those fabrics. ... . 
Increased international trade? The .« 
latest research study of the Committee 
for Economic Development, “Inter- 
national Trade and Domestic Employ- 
ment,” expresses confidence that the 
post-war world will offer an opportu- 
nity for a larger volume of trade, as 
compared with pre-war levels. How- 
ever, it emphasizes and analyzes criti- 
cally the special conditions and prob- 
lems which must be faced if that goal 
is to be attained. . . . “How You Can 
Get a Job” (Harper & Bros.), written 
by a business executive well known for 
his constructive advice to applicants 
for jobs, presents sound, practical 
guidance for going at the business of 





getting work in a business-like way. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


USER'S GUIDE 


FREE 
Zo All 
AUTO 


owners 
19 PRACTICAL 


that will help you to get 
gee better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 

gee better performance 
ga lower upkeep costs 








SUGGESTIONS 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
al c 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Trouble, Home and Foreign; 
Will Labor Force Inflation? 


ROUBLE at home. Trouble 
abroad. Serious trouble. 
Briefly, Russia is causing chief 
concern internationally. 
Labor leaders are causing . chief 
concern domestically. 
Russia determinedly aspires to ex- 
pand enormously her grip on Europe, 


to expand enormously her domination 
over vastly increased areas, to assert 
herself in Asia. 

American labor leaders aspire deter- 
minedly to expand enormously their 
power over management, to expand 
enormously wage rates. 

I am more hopeful that, if the Tru- 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1945 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve ear and 
Due from Banks and Bankers 5 - $ 590,835,321.19 
U. S. Gevernment Obligations . 2,006,523,381.41 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 854,413,726.10 
Public Securities. . . 8 83,475,589.29 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations. 28,375,658.47 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 2,274,116.69 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . - 10,267,159.19 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 1,546,638.46 
133,739,162.10 
Bank Buildings. . 9,178,760.19 
Other Real Estate . 713,059.65 
Total Tie al - $3,595,403,410.64 
— 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . © © © «© « « + $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fand . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. . Se 
Total Capital Funds -$ 310,313,121.56 
General 35,331,658.05 
Deposits ‘ . $3.21 1,632,821.37 
Treasurer's Checks Outstanding 7,139,742.45 
Total Deposits . . . . eo ss 2 SISTERS 
Acceptances . ..-+- + «§$ 5,136,661.95 
Less: Own 
Held for Investment . 2,862,545.26 
7 2,274,116.69 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . 137,311.00 
Dividend Payable October 1, 
1945 ai ste uni ik wine tem | “EP Oree 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . 762,050.36 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . 25,112,589.16 
30,986,067.21 
Total Liabilities . . $3,595,403,410.64 
—_——— 
Securities carried at $716,025,032.17 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and 
Belgian Branches as of September 26, 1945. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















man Administration and the British 
Government stand fast, Stalin—a sup- 
pliant for gigantic U. S. financial aid 
—will be forced off his high horse, 
than I am that President Truman will 
endorse policies op legislation calcu- 
lated to force unionized labor off its 
high horse. 

Complete capitulation in either case 
would lead to future unconscionable 
conditions. 


LABOR LEADERS’ JUGGLERY 


America’s labor leaders have for 
years proved smarter than either in- 
dustrial or political leaders. They have 
developed infinitely better sales tech- 
nique. 

They have not hesitated to present 
lopsided statistics, statements, to but- 
tress their contentions, demands. They 
have created false impressions by un- 
scrupulous manipulation of figures. 

Take the CIO automotive union’s 
picture of how the automotive indus- 
try has fared during the war years. 
The layman has been led to believe 
that motor companies, motor share- 
holders, have waxed wealthy from ab- 
normal war profits and that the wage- 
earners have not participated fairly. 

The National City Bank of New 
York, famous for the thoroughness 
and trustworthiness of its compilations, 
commenting on the glowing account of 
General Motors war profits given by 
Walter P. Reuther, vice-president of 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America, in a letter to G.M. President 
Wilson, purporting to compare G.M.’s 
1944 profits with its average profits 
for 1936 through 1939, reveals these 
comparisons, covering 1944: 


% 
Net receipts from sales............. +211 
Average no. employees.............. +106 
PI MNEIEE Ktahesocadecsecsacecse +260 
Average annual pay per employee... + 75 
Average hourly auto earnings........ + 4% 
Income, excess profits tax........... +539 
POG? GROG ISS 5 «dam ctrenriane'e cep 020 — § 
Net income per dollar sales......... — 69 
Rate of return on net worth......... — 27 
Dividends, pref., common........... — 7 
Dividends per common share........ — 9 


You will thus see that, whereas the 
total payroll increased 260%, the aver- 
age annual compensation per worker 
increased 75%, and the average hour- 
ly wage rate increased 44%, the cor- 
poration’s net income per dollar of 
sales fell 69%, the rate of return on 
the corporation’s net worth fell 27%, 
total preferred and common dividends 
fell 7%, the dividend per common 
share fell 9%. 
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Which have done better, G.M.’s 
(400,000) workers or its (424,000) 
shareholders? The figures furnish a 
clear-cut answer. 

Similarly misleading financial state- 
ments have been fed out by Philip 
Murray, president of the Steelworkers’ 
Union and the CIO, regarding the 
steel industry’s war profits. 


LOCAL STRIKES 


Local strikes are plaguing the whole 
country. Take what is happening in 
New York City. In addition to its 
strike of elevator operators, which in- 
flicted immeasurable inconvenience 
and loss to a multitude of innocent 
victims, New York has been subjected 
to transportation vexations by its bus 
drivers. 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., imme- 
diate object of the bus drivers’ upris- 
ing, presents the following wage fig- 
ures, which may astonish many: 
(A)—Actual 1944 Weekly Pay. 


(B)—As offered with our Severance Plan. 
(C)—Weekly Pay Increase. 


(A) _(B) (C) 


i isissenen vids $56.57 $69.69 $13.12 
Chassis mechanics.. 53.24 59.25 6.01 
Electricians ....... 52.04 57.93 5.89 
Machinists ........ 51.32 56.81 5.49 


Engine mechanics .. 49.12 54.57 5.45 
Elevator operators.. 36.77 41.99 5.22 
Washers, etc. ..... 36.02 4154 5.52 
Conductors ....... 50.46 62.76* 12.30* 





*As bus operators with the New York 
City Omnibus Corporation. 


To the union’s objection that by 
changing over to one-man bus opera- 
tion a number of conductors would 
not be needed, the company replies 
that “only 290 conductors are in- 
volved,” that “not one man will be 
thrown into unpaid idleness by this 
change-over,” and that all of them will 
be offered employment at higher wages 
than now received. 

The net of it all is that organized 
labor is seeking to enforce inflation. 
Inflation would be the unconscionable 
consequence if current wage demands 
throughout the country were conceded. 
The cost of living for all of us would 
go up. And there are more millions of 
us unable to obtain a 30% income in- 
crease than there are in a position to 
do so. Inflation would be the arch- 
enemy of American prosperity, includ- 
ing, later on, the prosperity of Ameri- 
can labor. 

Can we count upon the Washington 
authorities to act with long-range wis- 
dom rather than with catch-vote politi- 
cal expediency? 

OCTOBER 15, 1945 
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To Demobilization 1. you returning Veterans we feel 


the same urgent responsibility for getting you Home as we did 
for getting you to the Front. There are inspiration and satis- 
faction in the happy ending of a job that only yesterday had 
nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count on us to keep the 
supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 


To Reeonversion 71, Industry we say it is our purpose to 


gear our operations with yours, in order to smooth and shorten 
the route to Reconversion and Peacetime Commerce. We will 
provide the type of transportation required by manufacturers 
for the prompt delivery of needed raw material and for the 
economic distribution of finished goods. 


To Modernization To Travelers, as soon as demobiliza- 


tion permits, we pledge a full and quick transition of passenger 
service—tuned to the times and to the traditions of The Mil- 
waukee Road . . . To old friends, who at times relinquished their 
privilege to travel in their accustomed style, we convey our 
gratitude for their patience and understanding . . . Good days 
of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road patrons 
are ahead. 

The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy 
in performing these jobs. A long-term program of development 
and modernization of plant and facilities is being carried for- 
ward. Later plans, now in the making, will be progressively 
unfolded. 


Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 


THE MILWAUKEE RoaD 











PERE 


MARQUETTE 





Pere Marquette Railway Company 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on PRIOR PREFERENCE 
STOCK will be paid November 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 5, 1945, in payment 
of the accumulated dividend on said stock at the rate of 
5% per annum from May 1, 1938, to July 31, 1938, in- 
clusive. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary | 








W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee for 
portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 16. Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 
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A MOST UNUSUAL 
OFFER 


The STOCK TREND SERVICE, now at 
an exceptionally high peak of subscrip- 
tions, is making a highly unusual get- 
acquainted-offer, because it is felt that 
many investors are now in a quandary 
as to what position to take in the 
market. 


This special offer includes the latest issue 
of the Short Interest Barometer ... a 
straightforward discussion of the recent 
behavior of the market . . . a number of 
specific low and medium-priced recom 
mendations for investment accumulation 
between now and a certain key date in 


. - plus the next four issues 
STOCK TREND BULLETIN 


istwen tbc csefetessed $20 


Note: This get-acquainted-offer 
is open to new readers only. 


STOCK 
TREND SERVICE 


Die. F105 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 
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Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, PresipeNnt 


RS. Jessie R. Muni, capable in- 
vestment counsellor, who has 
been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
League, addressing (without compen- 
sation) League meetings, women’s 
clubs and other organizations, empha- 
sizing the necessity for investors to 
organize effectively, in the October 
issue of the League’s Monthly Bulletin 
—which is sent to every member— 
takes up the cudgels on behalf of wo- 
men investors. In her first article she 
says: 

Among investors, large and small, 
are many women, and the League 
wants us to express our viewpoint. In 
spite of so much wealth owned and 
in the names of American women, they 
have been non-vocal. In fact, I doubt 
if they have been supposed to know 
very much about investment. 

It may be that, on the whole, women 
are less informed than men on money 
matters, particularly in the field of 
securities and the ways of “Wall 
Street.” But honestly, we have been 
the rather neglected souls in being 
educated along these lines, either in 
our schools or in our homes. So per- 
haps a refreshing bit of news might 
well be used right here. 

Someone at last has come to the 
rescue of the adult who wants to really 
enlighten himself—and hersel/—in- 
vestmentwise, as well as in the matter 
of Wills, Trusts, Taxes and the like. 
The Babson School of Business Ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts has, 
since April first of this year, been con- 
ducting two-month “semesters” for 
adults in these subjects. The writer has 
just returned from a “vacation” spent 
there. 

And, Reader, note this: The women 
have outnumbered the men in each 
session! 

Yes, we have awakened, and I hope 
in time such special opportunities will 
be offered generally in adult schools 
all across the country. 

I have said that we have been non- 
vocal. But ALL investors have been 
too non-vocal, men as well as women. 

Knowing the Investors League is set 
up to be the mouthpiece and repre- 









sentative for investors, I inquired 


INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Membership 





Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. COUNSEL 


The Woman's Point of View 


among the “students,” all of whom are 
investors, as to how many belonged to 
the League. I found just three of us 
did, two men and myself. 


So, one rainy evening, with all the | 
students gathered in the Lounge, we | 


had a talk about the League, its pur- 
pose, its work, how it is set up, the 
excellent results being obtained, the 
time given by its officers. Real interest 
was evinced that here was a chance at 
last for investors to band together. 

I told them of this women’s column 
and made a note, then and there, of 
such things as the “students” thought 
they would like to see taken up by the 
League. From time to time these will 
be discussed. 


And now, as we want “The Woman’s © 


Point of View” really to come from 


women, the writer will greatly appre- | 
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ciate all suggestions and opinions you | 


are willing to send in to the League 
office, marked for attention by the wo- 
man’s column. She will try to answer 
inquiries of general interest for the 
many and/or express any pertinent 
viewpoints that you send in. 

Come on, Women Investors, let us 
speak up! 


Change of Name 


At the League’s Annual Meeting, 
held last month, B. C. Forbes, Benja- 
min A. Javits, and G. Weiner were re- 
elected directors. Also, of the 3,752 
votes represented at the meeting, by 
attendance and proxies, 3,661 voted 
for the proposed change of name from 


Investors Fairplay League, Inc., to © 


Investors League, Inc., 91 against. 
Necessary legal steps are now being 
taken. 

A member suggested that the board 
of directors be increased. Mr. Forbes 
and Mr. Javits both explained that 
they were giving a great deal of 
thought to this matter and hoped to 
be able before long to submit the 
names of additional directors. 

This member also suggested that a 
resolution be included in the minutes 
thanking the present directors for their 
efforts on behalf of investors, and that 
occasion from time to time be taken 


to point out that Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
FORBES 
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CALE Be Se a 


Javits receive no compensation as of- 
ficers and directors of the League. 

Financial statements and all other 
data in connection with League activ- 
ities were made available for inspec- 
tion by members. 





Address all communications to INVEsToRS 
Famp.tay Leacug, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1945. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard E. Kline, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of FORBES, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, assistant publisher, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher—B. .* Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. 

Assistant Publisher, Malcolm S. Forbes, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York Ai, ... ¥. 

Managing Editor, Charles Furcolowe, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 

C. Forbes & Sons be a Ty Inc., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 

. Raa 120 Fifth Avenue, Pau York 11, 


B. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: 
op Foe, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. , whose stockholders 
owning one per cent or more of the stock are: 
~~ west, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
nN. a3 BD Forbes & Sons Publishing Com: 
pany Inc., T20 Fifth Ayenue, New York 11, 
N. Y.; H. A. Whitten & Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Estate of J. Speyer, c/o 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 14 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y.; E. G. Grace, 25 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y.; Estate of J. A. Farrell, 

26 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y.; C. A. 

Frueauff, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; H. 

Fleishhacker, San Francisco, California; Walter 

C. Teagle, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 


N. Y.; Dollar Investment Co., San Francisco, 
California; Union Trust Co., under Deed of 
Trust, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. P. S. Davis, 
c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Genoy and Company, 140 Broad- 
way, New ork, Y.; G. Doherty, 60 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


4. That "the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the Kooks of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
Person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

HARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and meets before me this 2nd 

day of October, 1 
Lt Ck BUSH, Tg: _ 
My commission expires March 30, 
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to buy, or as a solicitation of an 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated October 1, 1945 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Incorporated 
Union Securities Corporation 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 
October 4, 1945 





Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Mellon Securities Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer 


offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The 


offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$93,000,000 
PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1975 


Due October 1, 1975 


Price 10134% and accrued interest 


of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 


as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 

Incorporated 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
Shields & Company Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 

















WHAT 
Investment 


Would you like to 
check your invest- 
ment strategy with 
that of Babson’s P 
If so, clip this ad- 
vertisement, send it 
to us with a list 


Policy 
NOW ? of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell yeu 


whether our strategy is to Hold or Switeh. 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-32. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service perdict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Week's Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Building ., Indianapolis 

















HAVEN’S 
STOCK MARKET INDICATOR 


Helps You Tell When Te Bay 
And Sell 


keep. 
COMPLETE—One payment to make. 
continuing fees. 


in-and-out trading. 


Haven’s Stock Market Indicator write 


CEORGE HAVEN 


Directed Investments 


Dept. F-6, 501 Traction Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





SIMPLE—No complicated graphic charts to 


SAVES MONEY—Helps you avoid costly 


For profit-proving examples of trading with 


No 














T he value of Forbes 
the 


advertiser 1s based 


Magazine to 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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PROFITS 


Have Come 


TOO EASILY! 


That certain industries would profit from the 
nage boom demand for goods has long 

all too obvious. Little skill was needed 
to select these particular companies as good in- 
vestments—but, as always, THE OBVIOUS HAS 
BEEN OVERDONE! Some of these obvious 
situations have proved much too popular, and 
have jumped too high in price. Simultaneously, 
ether stocks, temporarily less favorably situated, 
have been neglected, and are too low in price. 


YES, THE TRUE BULL MARKET 
HAS BARELY STARTED 


but the real secret of pa from now on 
will be to take the steps may well give 
your POSTWAR CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
PROGRAM a fiying start. You are sure to 
gain advantages if you promptly square your 
present holdings with the now virtually com- 
pleted Gartley Basic Postwar List, centered 
in the 25 industries sure to benefit from the 
coming peace boom. Best of all, you will avoid 
the current confusion of mind and moreover 
you will enter the postwar future with a strong, 
earefully considered investment program. Espe- 
cially important to you are the: 
25 low and moderate- 
10 outstanding 
10 low-priced sg; 
that have qualified under the stern pre-V-J Day 
sifting of 2000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff, under the personal direction of 
Mr. H. M. Gartley. 
These outstanding stocks will be made avail- 
able to you during the period of the following— 


Special Trial Acquaintance Offer: 


Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 

phase investors may experience for a 
i ee A ncecenceensesonscncel $3 0 


H. M. CARTLEY, Inc. 
68 Williem St., N. Y. C. 


ced issues 
situations 














New Outlooh jor 
UTILITY 
STOCKS 


{ peeare Stocks have recently been 
in the limelight, moving up to a 
new high for the bull market. This gain 
was made in the face of an 11% de- 
cline in electric power output. What are 
the factors behind current strength? Are 
still higher prices likely for Utility is- 
sues? Current UNIT ED Report ap- 
praises the position and outlook for this 
important industry and gives specific ad- 
vice on leading Utility § 


9 Stocks Favored 


Analyses and chart studies on 12 promi- 
nent Utility issues appear in this report. 
Nine of these are singled out as most 
attractive—four for appreciation; five 
for income. 


You may have a copy of this im- 
portant report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-92 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St NS Boston 16, Mass. 





CALL it “inflation,” or by any other 
name, fact is, our economy is heading 
into a higher general price-level. High- 
er wages, higher prices, higher pro- 
duction, higher national income. 
With these prospects unveiling, no 
wonder investors continue reluctant to 
give up their stocks for idle cash, ex- 
cept at higher and higher prices. 
Because Industrial and Rail aver- 
ages now closely approximate last big 
bull market tops (1937) is not a valid 
bear argument under present circum- 
stances. Similar argument could have 
been proffered in 1925 when Dow in- 
dustrials registered 120, duplicating 
bull market top established in 1919; 
yet sequel was trebling of prices. 
Dividend rates on many standard 
stocks have been necessarily held down 
during war, because of high taxes and 
need to conserve liquid assets for in- 
dustrial reconversion. 
Chrysler, which paid $12 in 1936 
and $10 in 1937, distributed only $3 








Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW JONES AVERAGES 


September § October 


in each of past three years. Montgom- 
ery Ward, now paying $2, paid double 





that in 1936. American Can’s current 


$3 dividend is but half its 1936 rate, 
while Continental Can’s $1 compares 
with $3 in last cycle. 

Now that tax relief is nearby, and 
in view of enormous volume of civilian 
business ahead, many handsome divi- 
dend increases can be expected in 
1946-7. 

Percentagewise, rail average has out- 
performed industrials on the four big 


a 


treet 


upswings since 1932. Rails promise to | 


continue their brilliance. 

Utilities stand to benefit substan- 
tially from repeal of excess profits 
taxation. 

Another favored group now is 
Department Stores, with biggest Christ- 
mas business on record looming. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








ment with confidence. 


copy, send $5.00 to— 


Dept. F-7 








Will Your Stocks ZOOM or D-R-A-G? 


HAVEN’S STOCK GUIDE lists over 850 common stocks, in 14 convenient 
groups arranged in order of their lessening volatility. 


Group #1 will zoom. Group #14 will drag. The great iéidinisths of 
stocks will be between these extremes—but WHEREP 


During a recent market rise the stocks in.Group #1 at that time gained 
67% on the average, while those in Group #14 gained only 7%. 


Judge your stocks by the group into which they fall and back your judg- 


The fall edition of HAVEN’S STOCK GUIDE is ready now. For your 


GEORGE HAVEN Directed Investments 


501 Traction Bldg. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Investment Pointers 
7 Attractive Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


’M presenting data on seven stocks 
[ which I believe are still attractive. 
Two of them are new recommen- 
dations: American Zinc and Harbison- 


Walker. 


AMERICAN Zinc, Leap & SMELTING. 
Now 9. Knowing that many readers 
desire to buy low-priced stocks, I se- 
lect this one as an attractive specula- 
tion. Post-war demand for zinc and 
lead should be large. Capitalization: 
68,000 shares of preferred and 673,- 
000 common. At the close of last year, 
net working capital amounted to $5,- 
700,000. Property account was carried 
at $3,777,000 after depreciation and 
depletion reserve of $9,800,000. Last 
year, earnings for the common amount- 
ed to 84 cents a share, after deprecia- 
tion and depletion charges of $1,000,- 
000. In 1937, the stock sold at 20. 


HaRBISON-WALKER. Is the leading 
domestic producer of refractory mate- 
tials, principally fireclay, silica, mag- 
nesite, and chrome brick. Iron and 
steel makers usually take over 50% of 
the company’s output. Capital: 30,000 
shares of preferred and 1,335,000 
common. This stock has been in a low 
range for a long time. Was 58 in 1937; 
now 25. The refractory industry should 
have several years of excellent busi- 
ness. 


AMERICAN METAL. Recommended 
on several previous occasions at lower 
prices; now around 32. An important 
smelter and investment trust. Capital: 
$6,600,000 preferred and 1,224,000 
shares of common. Working capital 
has steadily increased, reaching $25,- 
000,000 at the close of last year. In 
addition, investments in listed shares 
then had a market value of $35,000,- 
000. A large holder of British mining 
stocks, Management is highly regard- 
ed. Stock sold at 68 in 1937. Am ex- 
pecting it to sell in the 50’s in due 
time. 

Fayarpo Sucar. Now about 30. Is 
the third-largest producer of raw sugar 
cane in Puerto Rico. Over a period of 
years, earnings, dividends, financial 
statement, etc., have been excellent. 
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Experienced some difficulty last year, 
but outlook for current year is con- 
sidered good. Capital: only 323,890 
shares; paying $2 dividend, before de- 
duction of Puerto Rican tax. In the 
bull market which ended in 1937, this 
stock sold at 70. I believe it will sell 
in the 50’s before this rising cycle 
ends. 


Mip-ConTINENT PETROLEUM. Origi- 
nally recommended here at 16; now 
29. A small but complete oil unit. Net 
working capital has increased since 
1932 from $14,000,000 to $38,000,000 
at the end of last year. Cash items 
alone amounted to $28,000,000. Work- 
ing capital thus amounts to around 
$20 a share for the stock, of which 
there are 1,858,000 shares outstand- 
ing. On this basis, one pays but $8 a 
share for the company’s oil proper- 
ties and equipment. Paid $1.40 divi- 
dend last year. 


NaTionaL Suppty. Now 18. A ma- 
jor supplier of oil and gas field equip- 
ment, including tubular goods, drilling 
rigs and tools, pumping machinery 
and various types of engines. As of 
March 31, 1945, working capital 
amounted to $43,000,000. Company is 
likely to do well in the post-war peri- 
od. The stock appears to be a good 
low-priced speculation. 


U. S. Smettinc. Now 70; previ- 
ously recommended in the 50’s. Owns 
the world’s largest silver mines; also 
produces other metals, such as gold, 
lead and zinc. Capital consists of 468,- 
000 shares of preferred and 528,000 
common. Recent earnings poor, but 
outlook for silver warrants belief this 
company will again be a large earner. 
Working capital at close of last year, 
$23,000,000. Able New England man- 
agement. 


(This column necessarily must be 
prepared some time before the maga- 
zine reaches the readers. Very often 
prices change in the interval.) 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


For Investors: 
Annual Income Tax Help 


For many American citizens, October 
brings the hint of fall and with it a 
yearly reminder that income tax time 
is coming closer. Though tax provisions 
this year are largely unchanged, most 
prudent investors will want to begin 
reviewing holdings to make certain they 
are prepared to receive the advantages 
to which they are entitled. To ease this 
difficult task, the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has issued the 1945 
edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit. 
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Merrill Lynch Tax Kit: 
To ease a difficult task - 


The popularity of the M L, P, F& B 
Investor’s Tax Kit is deserved. It con- 
tains a comprehensive Tax Guide, pre- 
pared with particular reference to those 
laws which affect investors. Compiled 
for M L, P, F & B by the Research 
Institute of America, Inc., it includes, 
for example, a check list of deductions 
for both businesses and individuals as 
well as important miscellaneous tax in- 
formation. Here, too, will be found a 
Handy Chart which gives a graphic 
presentation of the treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses by the individual 
together with work sheets on which 
these items can be conveniently com- 
puted. Special feature this year: A 
folder containing a selected list of sug- 
gested security exchanges for those who 
wish to establish tax profits or losses. 

As usual, readers need only send a 
request for the 1945 Investor’s Tax 
Kit* and it will be mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of expert tax 
counsel, but it does provide the basic 
information necessary in order to ap- 
proach tax problems efficiently and 
intelligently. 





*Just address your request for the “2945 Investor's 
Tax Kit’’ to: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HAT the future holds for us, 
depends on what we hold for 
the future. Hard working “to- 


days” make high-winning “tomor- 
rows.” —WitiiaM E. Hotter. 


There can be no friendship when 
there is no freedom. Friendship loves 
a free air, and will not be fenced up 
in straight and narrow enclosures. 

—WILLIAM PENN. 


Education is not concerned primari- 
ly with intellectual luxuries, but with 
elements which make the individual a 
valuable member of society. 

—WILLIAM MaTHER LEwIs. 


Some new machinery with adequate 
powers must be created now if our 
fine phrases and noble sentiments are 
to have substance and meaning for our 


children. 
—James WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. 


In many ways ideas are more im- 
portant than people—they are much 
more permanent, —C, F, KETTERING. 


He who would be well taken care 
of must take care of himself. 
—WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. 


By the street of By-and-By, one ar- 
rives at the house of Never. 
—CERVANTES. 


People seem not to see that their 
opinion of the world is also a confes- 
sion of character. —EMERSON. 


One of the most certain ways of 
bringing about international disagree- 
ment and ultimately war is to talk 
constantly about war as inevitable and 
speculate concerning when and how 
war is to come. America should be 
very slow to give expression to that 
kind of thought. 

—Sen. WALTER F. GEORGE. 


How little do my countrymen know 
what precious blessings they are in 
possession of and which no other peo- 
ple on earth enjoy. 

—THomas JEFFERSON. 


If we work marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will ef- 
face it; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds and instill into 
them just principles, we are then en- 
graving upon tablets which no time 
will efface, but will brighten and 
brighten to all eternity. 

—DaniIEL WEBSTER. 


No cause is hopeless if it is just. 
Errors, no matter how popular, carry 
the seeds of their own destruction. 

—Joun W. ScoviL_e. 


A man who gives his children hab- 
its of industry provides for them bet- 
ter than by giving them a fortune. 

—WHATELY. 


We need fewer philosophies and 
more philosophers. —FRANK ROMER. 


Christ is the great central fact in 
the world’s history; to Him everything 
looks forward or backward. 

—SPURGEON. 


How much easier it is to be gener- 
ous than just! Men are sometimes 
bountiful who are not honest. 

—Juntus. 


Genius is entitled to respect only 
when it promotes the peace and im- 
proves the happiness of mankind. 

—Lorp Essex. 


There are few defects in our nature 
so glaring as not to be veiled from 
observation by politeness and good 
breeding. —STANISLAUS. 





A TEXT 


Knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. 
—EpuHeEsians 6:8. 


Sent in by C. M. Gaston, Taccoa, 
Ga. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














The punishment suffered by the 
wise who refuse to take part in the 
Government is to live under the gov. 
ernment of bad men. —PLato. 


True courage is not the brutal force 
of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
of virtue and reason. —-WHITEHEAD. 


Custom governs the world; it is the 
tyrant of our feelings and our man- 
ners and rules the world with the hand 
of a despot. J. BARTLETT. 


Character development is the great, 
if not the sole, aim of education. 
—O’SHEA. 


Occupation is one great source of 
enjoyment. No man, properly occu- 
pied, was ever miserable. 

—L. E. Lanpon. 


Example teaches better than pre 
cept. It is the best modeler of the char- 
acter of men and women. To set a 
lofty example is the richest bequest a 
can can leave behind him. 

—S. SMILEs. 


The covetous man never has money; 
the prodigal will have none shortly. 


—BeEn Jonson. | 


This wonder we find in hope, that 
she is both a flatterer and a true 
friend. How many would die did not 
hope sustain them; how many have 
died by hoping too much! 

—FELTHAM. 


The sense of humor is the oil of 
life’s engine. Without it the machinery 
creaks and groans. No lot is so hard, 
no aspect of things is so grim, but it 
relaxes before a hearty laugh. 

—G. S. MERRIAM. 


When a jackass thinks he has horse 
sense, keep him tied. —YELNOD. 


Good books are to the young mind 
what the warming sun and refreshing 
rain of Spring are to the seeds which 
have lain dormant in the frosts of 
Winter. —Horace Mann. 


If you cannot win, make the one 
ahead break the record. 
—KEENE THRUSTS. 
* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in boek ‘form. Price $2. 
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=. wr the war ended, Western Electric, to the ex- 
th tent permitted by war regulations, had already 
i made a start on its regular job — supplying the equip- 
wm ment the Bell System needs to give you telephone service. 
TT. Today, conveyors like this are carrying thousands of 
new telephones. 
ea ‘ : , 
, But it takes far more than just telephones to provide 
EA. service. It takes cable, central office equipment and many 
other complex items that cannot be produced and fitted 
of into the System overnight. To get back into full produc- 
Cu . tion of these things, and provide maximum employment, 
reconversion was started the moment the war ended—with 
ON. every available mechanic engaged on a seven-day basis. 
a Western Electric, supply unit of the Bell System, is now 
nt tackling the biggest peacetime job in its history. Fur- 
aon nishing materials and equipment to meet the System’s 
te immediate needs — and then to carry out the System’s 
$2,000,000,000 post-war construction program—promises 
LES. a volume of production greater than in any peacetime 
year and a level of employment higher than in the years 
ey; immediately preceding the war. 
oa It’s mighty good to be back on our old job — and you 
| can count on us to make up for shortages caused by four 
hat . years of war just as fast as is humanly possible. 
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~ ee. SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
of 
Buy all the Victory Bonds you can 
e — 
it Some highlights on our job —and keep them! 
t it for the Armed Forces 
From January 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945, 
our Government contracts a/one totaled 
AM. almost $2 ,000,000,000—a larger amount 
than the sotal sales of the Company dur- 
— ing its first 54 years from 1869 to 1923, 


Here are a few of the items involved, 
(OD. § Radar: More than 56,000 radars of 64 
types valued at almost $900,000,000. i 
‘ind § Gun Directors, Gun Data Computers: More . 
° than 1600 for aiming anti-aircraft and 
NE F coast defense guns. 
tich § Airborne Radio: More than 600,000 
of | receivers, 400,000 transmitters, 50,000 
NN combination receivers and transmitters. 
“§ Tank and Artillery Radio: More than 
139,000 receivers, 74,000 transmitters. tte 4 ‘ 
one § Microphones: More than 1,700,000. oe SS ge lle 
Headsets: More than 1,400,000. : tt 
sts. | Cable: More than 4,300,000 miles of 
wire in lead covered cable and 63,000 
miles in Spiral-4 rubber covered cable. 
ders Also large quantities of field telephones, 
lube switchboards, field wire and carrier 
» $2. equipment. 
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